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Jerome Monachiho (1) and Shawn King entertain the alumni on Saturday. of Homecoming '92. 


$5 million Field House gets go-ahead 


67,000 square feet of new space to be added to Ross Sports Center 


By Benjamin J. Ardito 
Staff Writer 

Sparkles of excitement filled 
the eyes of Athletic Director Ed 
Markey as he looked over the blue 
prints for the $5 million field house 
project which could be underway 
by next summer. 

“Tt’ ll be a proud day when this 
goes up,” said Markey of the project, 
like a proud father awaiting a new- 
born. “We (the athletic staff) are 
just hoping that the funds and the 


trustees will be ready withina year.” 


The field house is the fourth 


priority of a $20 million Capital - 


Campaign, which includes renova- 
tions to Durick Library, Alliot Hall, 
and Cheray Science Building. Fi- 
nancially, the campaign is on 


* 


schedule, as $15.5 million has been ; 
allocated to date, Anne Berry, vice - 


president for institutional advance- 
ment, said. The remaining sum will 
be raised for the field house, she 
said. 

“Our goal is to reach $2.5 mil- 
lion by May so we can get a move 
on the field house,” said Berry. The 
School needs to come up with half 
of the $5 million, the other half will 


be loaned. Currently, pledges des- 
ignated to the field house and unre- 
stricted gifts total an estimated $1 
million, she said, while the remain- 
ing funds depend on the success of 
fund-raising. 

“The project won’t get under- 
way until we get the pledges,” Berry 
said. “We need the commitment. 
Right now there are four major pro- 
spective donors.” 

President Paul J. Reiss said low 
debt and the fact that the school has 
been managing its finances conser- 
vatively, have enabled this cam- 
paign to get underway despite the 
hard economic times. 

These efforts are not to attain 
some ranking or to expand enroll- 
ment, Reiss said, but to provide 
better facilities for the size of the 
present student body. 

“Back four or five years ago we 


* developed a plan for putting St. 


’ Mike’s in the top of small Catholic 
liberal arts colleges,” said Reiss. 


“Various things were suggested for 
what was necessary for this quality. 
The building of these new facilities 
as well as the changes in the curricu- 
lum are the implementation.” 


The new 67,000 square foot 
field house, which will be attached 
to the western end of a renovated 
Ross, is designated to become a 
student recreation center, nota var- 
sity sports building, Markey said. 
The difficulty intramurals and 
aerobics have had scheduling floor 
time in Ross Sports Center will be 
over, he said. 

“There will be a multi-recre- 
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ation court area with a synthetic 
floor, all which can be divided for 
basketball, tennis and volleyball,” 
Markey said. “It will make things 
more ideal and pleasant for people 
to participate. It is all student pref- 
erence and student oriented.” 

Four racquetball courts, four 
new team locker rooms, a multi- 


continued on page 








An artist's conception shows the interior of the new Field House. 
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SA funds 
doled out 


By Elena Mancini 
Staff Writer 

For the first time ina numberof 
years, the Student Association had 
money carried over from the previ- 
ous year’s budget which enabled 
them to increase funding for over 
half of the clubs. 

An excess of $14,588.92 was 
left from last year. 

The money allowed forthe S.A. 
to make the final payment of $7,499 
for the Rathskellar debt. The S.A. 
took over the Rat’s debt in order to 
keep it under student management. 

The budget is based on this 
year’s enrollment of 1640. The 
stadent-activity fee is $10% per stu- 
dent. 

Michael Manna, the S.A. Sec- 
retary of Finance, organized a small 
meeting format in order to work 
with the clubs in allocating funds. 
A budget committee was formed 
and a budget itemizing every ex- 
penditure was requested from every 
club. 

Money was trimmed from each 
group's request.““We didn’t want to 
simply make cuts, we wanted the 
clubs to tell us where cuts could be 
made,” Manna said. 

Eachclub had a designated time 
with the committee for open com- 
munication about their budget. The 
goal of the committee was to make 
sure everyone agreed andwasatleast 
satisfied, Manna said. 

“They knew what was occur- 
ring in their budget; it wasn’t a 
mystery to them,” Manna said. 

The budget committee tried not 
tocutany of the proposed programs, 
Manna said. : They did reduce the 
amount of money allocated but made 
sure the reduction would not harm 
the program itself. 

Manna gave the Coffee House 
as an example: “We could not pos- 
sibly finance all of their program- 
ming plus food,” he said. It was 
decided cutting the food was a way 
to reduce their budget without hurt- 
ing the club. Every performer they 
had booked was approved. 

“The Coffee House can still 
exist without the food but it wouldn’t 
exist without the performances,” 
Manna said. He added that Study 
Snacks was a club which already 
offered free food to students. 

The Hilltop, the St. Michael’s 


conitnued on page four 
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Senate bill seeks curbs 
on campus speech codes 


By Charles Dervarics 
Special Correspondent 

WASHINGTON - The Senate has opened a potentially lengthy and 
contentious debate on a bill that would ban universities from receiving 
federal dollars if they impose codes restricting offensive speech on 
campus. 

Atissuc is a bill introduced by Sen. Larry Craig, R-Idaho, who says 
speech codes violate the First Amendment, despite good intentions. 

“Schools today have a world of options available to them in fighting 
incidents of harassment,” Craig said. But one option he says they must 
not try is “stripping students of their right to speak out.” 

Craig’s plan drew sharp criticism in a September hearing before the 
Senate Labor and Human Resources Committee. Kenya Welch, head of 
the minority council at Clemson University, said the bill would foster 
ignorance oncollege campuses and do little toensure equity in education. 

“Where a person is verbally or physically tormented, badgered, 
heckled or persecuted because of his or her race, sex, religion or sexual 
orientation, a quality education is an intangible goal,” Welch said. 

The Clemson senior also told the panel about several incidents of 
racially offensive speech directed at her on the university’s campus. “I 
was shocked, hurt, angry, ashamed, confused...but I decided to stick it 
out,” she said. 

Craig, however, countered that the bill is designed not to defend 
harassment, but to protect the right to free speech. 

Speech restrictions “destroy the best weapon any of us has to fight 
against harassment,” he said. 


Discussion of this bill comes at a key moment in the debate on 


campus speech codes. Just recently, the University of Wisconsin 
repealed its code barring hate speech in light of a U. S. Supreme Court 
rule overturning a St. Paul, Minn., hate crime law. Federal courts have 
struck down a University of Michigan speech code as well. 

In the aftermath of these decisions, some witnesses sought a more 
neutral ground by encouraging lawmakers to support campus efforts 
toward greater understanding among students. 

“Colleges and universities are responding to racial and sexual 
harassment on campuses in many more effective ways than the adoption 
of speech codes,” said Hoke Smith, president of Towson State Univer- 
sity in Maryland. 

At Towson, the school offers course on sexual, racial, and ethnic 
issues and supports them with a disciplinary system with formal hear- 
ings as well as counseling sessions. “Informal procedures are normally 
very effective,” he said. 

Smith said he personally found speech codes counterproductive, 
but he opposed the Craig bill: If approved, the legislation will “inhibit 
rather than further the educational process by which conflicts will be 
fruitfully addresses.” 

Ineffect, Smith said the debate over speech codes already has raised 
the level of debate on the issue and created an opportunity to find better 
solutions to problems. This on-going educational process needs no new 
restrictions from the federal government, he said. 

College and university leaders also added that the Craig bill would 
do little to address the debate about “politically correct” speech and 
conduct on campus. But the bill could introduce a new level of 
government regulation in higher education. 

“Any problems in speech and relationships arising from intolerance 
are best dealt with on campus as an educational, not aregulatory, issue,” 
said Melvin George, representing the National Association of Indepen- 
dent Colleges and Universities. 

Speaking for NAICU, George said he opposed the measure, calling 
new government regulation “an unprecedented and unwarranted ac- 
tion.” 

While policymakers debate the worth of speech codes and the Craig 
bill, Clemson’s Welch noted that the campus climate for many students 
- particularly minorities - remains difficult. 

After encountering incidents of harassment, Welch said she began 
to think that respect “was an unattainable goal.” Such aclimate does not 
promote access to a quality education, she added. 

Craig says the bill, called the Freedom of Speech on Campus Act, 
is a Starting point for discussion in Congress. In the House, Rep. Henry 
Hyde, R-IIl., has introduced a similar bill on speech policies. 


from College Press Service 





Capital Campaign funds SMC projects 


By Scott Merzbach 
News Editor 

Raising funds is essential if 
current construction projects are to 
be realized. Cash is also necessary 
for financial aid and other institu- 
tional needs. 

Responsibility for getting this 
money rests in Prevel Hall, where 
the offices of institutional 
advancement and annual giving 
are located. 

Construction is the most visible 
aspect of money-spending. The ex- 
pansions of Durick Library, Cheray 
Hall, and Alliot Hall, with the future 
construction of a field house, are 
funded througha$20 i 
Campaign. 

The campaign was launched 
after needs were identified and 
“price tags were put on the needs,” 
said Anne Berry, vice president of 
institutional advancement. 

Only half of the $20 million 
goes towards the physical improve- 
ments. The other half of campaign 
money will go into the college’s 
endowment, which President Paul 
Reiss and the trustees will target for 
specific areas. Scholarship en- 
dowments willreceive $6.2 million. 

The campaign was crucial, 
Berry said, because large funds 
could not be raised through annual 
giving. “You really do have to 
mount a campaign,” she said. 

Prior to the campaign, much 


planning occurred, Berry said. An 
outside consulting firm was hired in 
the fall of 1989 to study the 
campaign’s feasibility. 

Successful results led to the 
campaign being quietly introduced 
in 1990. The immediate college 
family was solicited first, Berry said. 

After $10 million had been 
raised, public launching of the cam- 
paign occurred in April 1991. 





“They believe in the mis- 
sion... they believe strongly 
in higher education.” 

¢ Vice president for Institu- 
tional Advancement 

Anne Berry 





The college needed signs of 
strong support before publicizing 
the campaign, Berry said. “The 
objective was so much greater than 
anything we had raised before,” she 
said. — 

The last campaign, the “Cam- 
paign for Excellence,” raised $6.1 
million for construction of St. 
Edmund’s Hall. The increase to 
$20 million was thus quite signifi- 
cant, Berry said. 

Over $15 million has so far 
been raised. The college has until 
June 1994 to acquire the last $4.5 
million. “We would like to com- 
plete itas quickly as we can,” Berry 
said. 


Many volunteers have partici- 
pated in the campaign for person-to- 
person contact, Berry said. Reiss 
also spent time soliciting gifts and 
articulating what thecollegeis about, 
she said. 

Most of the money comes from 
roughly 20 percent of the donors. 
“They believe in the mission... they 
believe strongly in higher educa- 
tion,” Berry said. “It says a great 
deal about the college and the people 
who support it.” 

Berry said people want to do- 
nate to something that will outlive 
themselves. 

After this campaign, Berry 
hopes to tap into new markets and 
raise money on an international 


scale. “We'll continue fundraising 


for scholarship endowments, (and) 
we'll probably do more with aca- 
demic departments,” Berry said. 


Academic programs will also re- _ 


ceive money. 

Berry noted that this campaign 
goes beyond annual giving. “(It’s) 
over and above annual giving,” 
Berry said. The annual giving fund 
has been used by the trustees to push 
forward these special projects. 

While capital campaigns are 
infrequent, the annual giving office 
must make yearly appeals for money. 

Annual giving is not directly 


connected to the campaign, but it is 3 


continued on page three 


Employers finding future at St. Mike's =f 


By Sven Cole 
Staff Writer 

For most seniors there are many 
decisions to be made, most of them 
dealing with what to do when they 
finish their years at St. Michael’s. 
For a large number of seniors this 
involves finding a job that will bring 
them the satisfaction they are look- 
ing for. 

The Student Resource Center 
(SRC) offers students guidance and 
help in finding their career. The 
SRC works to bring businesses to 
St. Michael’s to allow some stu- 
dents the chance to interview on 
campus. 

This fall semester will bring 
accounting firms to campus to con- 
duct interviews and will also bring 
several companies from varying 
industries to give presentations. 

“This semester four of the big 
six accounting firms will be here 
conducting interviews with seniors,” 
said Sarah Sipperly, the career de- 
velopment coordinator. 

“Many companies come and 
give presentations this semester to 
spark student interest and then they 
come to do interviews the next se- 
mester,” Sipperly said. 

Many past St. Michael’s stu- 
dents have had good success find- 
ing jobs through the SRC. 

“T would say that (job place- 
ment success) is dependent on how 
dedicated to getting the job the 
student is,” said Sipperly. 

Businesses who have hired St. 
Michael’s students have found that 
they like the liberal arts education 
and like to see the computer com- 
fort level that many of the students 
show. 

“(Employers) like to see first 
and foremost strong writing and 


verbal skills,” Sipperly said. 

Many students use the SRC to 
help with resumes, graduate school 
applications and internships. 

Jeremy Spohr is a senior his- 
tory major. “I am using the Student 
Resource Center more for career 
planning and I am having them help 
me with my resume, which they 
seem really good at doing,” he said. 

Spohr didn’ tknow anyone who 
had gotten a job directly through the 
SRC, but did know of some who 
had found alumni connections 
through the SRC. 

Other seniors also found the 
career planning as a very useful 
tool. 

“TI won’t be using the resource 
center to be finding a nine-to-five 
job, but more to help me shape my 
own Career or to find if going on in 
school would be right for me,” said 
Mark Priemer, a senior political 
science major. 

Some seniors don’t find the 
SRC necessary for helping with their 
future, but still commend the job 
they are doing. 

Senior psychology major Craig 
Mitchell said, “I’m not using the 
center to help me in job placement 
because the profession I’m getting 
into, at least for a while, doesn’t 
require it, but my roommate is, and 
from everything that I have heard 
they do an excellent job.” 

For some who don’t use the 
SRC directly they may find the Ca- 
reer Days planned useful. Spohr said 
that he expected to use the one in 
January that will be dealing with the 
Burlington area. 

Information about these dates 
are posted and will be posted, other 
information will be placed in mail- 
boxes. 





“Many companies c come a 
give presentations. Ss... te 
spark student interest.’ % 
¢ Career Development 

Coordinator Sarah Sipperly 
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Sarah Sipperly, career development 
coordinator. 
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Students watch out: D/F warnings may infiltrate your mailbox 


By Mary Coane 
Staff Writer 

Students beware! It’s that time 
again when little white cards might 
be invading your mailbox, as the D/ 
F warnings make their return. 

The deadline for professors to 
hand in their warnings to the 
registrar’s office was Oct. 16. 

Students should be receiving 
their D/F warnings by the end of this 
week in their campus mailbox. 

A copy will also be sent to the 
parents of any student whose grades 
are poor so far this semester. 

However, many students don’t 
feel the warnings are fair or even an 
accurate reflection of a students 
progress. 

Junior Heather Nelson believes 
the D/F warnings are not a proper 
assessment of a student‘s academic 
performance. 

“Many professors decide to 
give you a D/F warning after only 
one exam,” Nelson said. “Also a 
professor might be planning on a 
curve but this doesn’t show when 
you get a warning.” 





Following is a list of the Campus 
Security activity from Sept. 30 
through Oct. 13. Compiled by 
Corporal David MacPeek. 
Wednesday, Sept. 30 - 

9:45 a.m. - Responded to Human 
Resources Office in Founders for 
woman with slightmental problems. 
She was asked to leave and did so. 


11:30 p.m. - Responded to a fire in 
~ the30 0s Townhouse field. Someone 


had lit furniture cushions on fire. 
Thursday, Oct. 1 - 
5:35 p.m. - Responded to Alliot 
Student Center for smoke in the 
building caused by burnt toast. 
6:36 p.m. - Responded to McCarthy 
Arts Center for smell of gas. Phys- 
ics professor firing a gun with blanks 
in the stairway caused the smell. 
10:43 p.m. - Assisted local police 
with car accident on Rt. 15. 
Friday, Oct. 2 - 
1 a.m. - Noise complaint at Hodson 
Hall. Asked residents to tum down 
music. 
10:30 p.m. - Assisted Liquor In- 
spector at Chuck’s Mobil. 
Saturday, Oct. 3 - 
12:20 a.m. - Small fight in Alumni 
Hall that RD and RA handled. 
1:45 a.m. - Stopped a car on campus 
road in which the occupants were 
throwing bottles out the windows. 
3:12 a.m. - Broken window com- 
plaint at a 300s Townhouse. 
6:30 p.m. - Stolen bike complaint 
from Linnehan Hall. Bike was left 
in the hallway unlocked. 
10 p.m. - Assisted Lyons RA trying 
to track down UVM students who 
were giving RA a hard time. 
11:40 p.m. - Encountered an intoxi- 
cated motorist in the Ross Parking 
Lot, nonstudent. Called Colchester 
Police and they handled the incident. 
Sunday, Oct. 4 - 
3:18 a.m. - Called to Ryan Hall 
North door for a fight. Had intoxi- 
cated aggressive student escorted 
back to his residence in Winooski 
by the Winooski Police. 
1:37 p.m. - Received complaint of 
stolen compact discs from Alumni. 
2:17 p.m. - False alarm in Alliot. 


Several students complained 
that many professors give exams 
only because the D/F warning dead- 
line is approaching. 

“A student might have five ex- 
ams in three days just so their pro- 
fessors have something, anything, 
to base a grade on,” Junior Pamela 
Kaider said. “It’s no wonder they 
might not be doing too well, it’s 
overload, and right before the long 


weekend, too.” 


Professors are required, through 
school policy, to give D/F warnings 
to students who are doing below 
average work. Many students dis- 
like the idea. 

A D/F warning can become a 
valuable asset depending on how 
the student reacts to the warning. 

Maureen McNamara, director 
of the registrar’s office, said the D/ 
F warning’s are simply a way of 
letting a student know how they are 
doing in a class. 

“They are strictly an aid for the 
student. If a student gets a D/F 
warning there is still time to save 
their semester.” McNamara said. 


- Campus Security Log - 


5:48 a.m. - Found a dead cat on Rt. 
15 by 76 College Parkway. The cat 
belonged to a resident of 16 John- 
son Ave. The owner was notified of 
the incident. 
Monday, Oct. 5 - 
Quiet day. 
Tuesday, Oct. 6 - 

Quiet day. 

Wednesday, Oct. 7 - 
10:25 a.m. - Towed car out of 
Founders Parking Lot for parking 
violations. 
11:47 a.m. - Towed another car out 
of Founders Lot. 

Thursday, Oct. 8 - 
Quiei day. 

Friday, Oct. 9 - 

Quiet day. 

Saturday, Oct. 10 - 
12:45 a.m. - Stopped car by Joyce 
Hall that was driving on the side- 
walk. Gave verbal warning to the 
non-student. 
7:05 a.m. - Noise complaint in 
Founders Hall third floor. Asked 
resident to tum down music. 
3:50 p.m. - Stolen bike complaint 





“They are strictly an aid 
for the student. Ifa stu- 
dent gets a D/F warning 
there is still time to save 
their semester.” 

¢ Maureen McNamara, 
director of the registrar's 
office 





D/F warning’s do not go on a 
student‘s permanent record, 
McNamara said. “They are an advi- 
sory measure for students and par- 
ents so come January there are no 
surprises if a student fails a class, is 
placed on academic probation or is 
dismissed,” she said. 

Students who receive a D/F 
warning are advised to talk to their 
professors about the situation, speak 
to their advisors, and utilize the 
resources the school offers, includ- 
ing the Writing Centez and tutoring 
programs. 





from Joyce Hall. The bike was left 
unsecured on the handicapped ramp. 
Sunday, Oct. 11 - 
12:40 a.m. - Assisted RD in 400s 
Townhouse for outside drinking. 
Alcohol is not allowed there. 
12:45 a.m. - Transported student to 
Fanny Allen ER for a dislocated 
thumb. 
11:00 a.m. - Theft complaint in the 
200s Townhouses. Someone en- 
tered a townhouse through an un- 
locked window. Food was stolen. 
10:36 p.m. - Responded to 
McCarthy Arts Center. Nonstudent 
disturbing debate that was in 
progress. Person settled down. 
Monday, Oct. 12 - 
3:20 a.m. - Caught student drinking 
alcohol at WWPV. 
4:25 a.m. - Called to 100s 
Townhouses for a suspicious per- 
son. Unable to locate anyone. 
Tuesday, Oct. 13 - 
2:10 a.m. - Issuedgicket to a vehicle 
that was driving gn the lawn behind 
100s Townhousés and in front of 
Bergeron. 


loot 
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egistrar Maureen McNamara handles D/F warnings, which will soon be 


arriving in students mailboxes. 





Capital Campaign raises money 


continued from page two 


closely affiliated, according to Rick 
Cote, an assistant director of annual 
giving. “We all have campaign 
responsibilities,” Cote said. 

Regina Haddock, director of 
annual giving, said annual giving is 
the bedrock of funding. “It’s al- 
ways been there and it always will 
be.” 

“(The funds) traditionally go to 


~ assist with such things as academic 
~ resources,” Cote said. This includes 


financial aid and scholarships. 

Annual giving works mostly 
with alumni. “It’s their way of 
reaching back and helping out,” Cote 
said. 

Alumni participation needs to 
be high so corporations can know 
the appreciation they hold towards 
the school, Haddock said. M ail - 
ing letters, performing phone-a- 
thons, and making personal visits 
are the ways of soliciting money, 
Cote said. 

The 1991 fiscal year saw a drop 
in annual giving participation from 
40 percent to 35 percent. “That was 
a disappointment this year,” Had- 
dock said. 

Haddock cited two reasons for 


this drop. First, direct mail appeals 
did not succeed as well as had been 
planned. Second, the poor economy 
meant people had less to give. 

The goal of $850,000 was nar- 
rowly missed. Other colleges also 
saw a drop in participation, Had- 
dock said. 

To correct the problems, two 
potential solutions have been tried. 

Reiss has sent a more personal- 
ized appeal to alumni and parents, 
providing “reasons to be proud of 
St. Michael’s,” Haddock said. 

Thesecond solution approaches 
the reunion classes to give more and 
be more involved. 

It is important, Haddock said, 
for annual giving to get the younger 
classes “in the habit of giving.” The 
senior class gifts, which have in- 
cluded book funds, scholarships, and 
room namings, are the easiest and 
bestapproach for this, Haddock said. 

“Seniors set an excellent ex- 
ample for alumni,” Haddock said. 
“Thank you to the students.” The 
senior programs boast a 70 to 80 
percent participation, she said. 

The challenge each year is “to 
make it as personal as possible,” 
Haddock said. ““We don’t want the 
idea of the annual fund to die out." 


AIR FORCE ROTC UNITS 
FILLED TO CAPACITY 
NOT! 


Don’t believe everything you hear. 


The Air Force 


continues to seek outstanding students to fill future 


officer requirements. 


See yourself becoming a 


leader, graduating from college as an Air Force 
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and managerial 
opportunities. 
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WWPYV criticized. 
for live broadcast 
at Blarney Stone 


By Kim Tran 
Staff Writer 

WWPV’S recent Live Re- 
mote broadcast from the Blarney 
Stone Pub in Burlington may 
cause a new advertising policy to 
go into effect. 

Two PV disc jockeys broad- 
cast live from the Blarney Stone 
to cover a velcro jumping contest 
on Oct. 2. 

“We were there covering the 
velcro jumping, updating people 
on such thingsas the height record. 
There was no pushing or discuss- 
ing ofalcohol,” said Topher Guidi, 
WWPY station manager. 

The Media Board, which 
consists of faculty and students, 
will be setting new guidelines for 
the alcohol advertising policy. A 
meeting took place on Oct. 8 to 
prevent any future advertising of 
this nature. 

Michael Samara, vice presi- 
dent of Student Affairs, is a mem- 
ber of the Media Board. “I have 
a problem with them broadcast- 
ing from the Blarney Stone be- 
cause 80 percent of St. Mike’s 
students can’t attend the Blarney 
Stone, despite the fact that more 
go to bars with fake i.d.’s ” Sa- 
mara said. “It’s just unethical” 

Samara said the decision to 
broadcast from the bar was moti- 

_ vated by profit. “This decision is 


money-driven. Other values are. 


ignored,” Samara said. “This in- 
tention lacks integrity. I have a 
problem with it.” 

Guidi said the reason for do- 
ing the live show was not for 
profit. “It was not just to make 
money. The money from the show 
was not enormous,” he said. 


“We know that a lot of St. ° 


Mike’s students hang out there. 
We like to be down with our lis- 
teners. It was good advertising 
because we had our banner hung 
up. We were pushing ourselves 
and being in touch with our lis- 
teners,” Guidi said. 

The college has a middle of 
the road policy on alcohol adver- 
tising, Samarasaid. Matt Mowry, 


“This decision is money- 
driven. Other values are 
ignored.” 

¢ Vice president for Student 
Affairs Michael Samara 


executive editor of the Defender, 
said the new policy might be based 
on the Defender’s current policy 
combined with the University of 
Vermont’s new policy. 

UVM's policy forces campus 
media organizations to follow six 
guidelines for alcohol advertising 

Mowry said another option is 
for each media group to screen the 
advertisements before they canrun 
them. Guidi said the media has to 
filter advertisements that the 
school would not like to be associ- 
ated with. 

The Media Board is even 
considering a blanket policy of no 
alcohol ads, Mowry said. 

The Defender policy is not to 
accept any ads dealing with adop- 
tion, abortion, or alcohol with 
prices or qualitative or quantita- 
tive values. 

_ “I know the students for the 
last few years have seen this as a 
First Amendment issue - freedom 
of speech and press,” said profes- 
sor Mike Donoghue, an adviser to 
the Defender. 


“That’s why we came up-with {~~ 


a compromise. We won't hype 
prices or drinking contest,” "he said. 

The Defender attempts to put 
socially responsible messages in 
the advertisements. “We also en- 
courage messages in ads like 
‘Don’t Drink and Drive’ or“Think 
and Drink Responsibly,’” 
Donoghue said. 

The restrictions frustrate 
Guidi. “I’m against being edited 
as to what I can do and can’t do. 
It’s frustrating that they feel they 
need to protect us,” Guidi said. 

“Unfortunately, by trying to 
make sure that St. Mike’s is not 
associated with drinking, they have 
to step into our advertising policy 
and limit what we can do,” Guidi 
said. 


ichael Samara, vice president of Student Affairs, believes the student | 
mediashould be more selective in its choice of advertisments. 





Student Association passes budget; 
Some clubs want even more money 


continued from page one 


yearbook, was given a $1,000 in- 
crease. This was due to the rise of 
printing costs, Manna said. 

The Defender was given a 
$3,395 increase in order to provide 
more photos in the newspaper. The 
increase included $500 which will 
be used to have the papers delivered 
to the college from the printers rather 


than having the Defender staff pick _ 
: them up. “This greatly reduced their — 


liability costs, Manna said. 

M.O.V.E. received a $1,450 
increase because of the growing 
needs of the surrounding commu- 
nity and the huge student involve- 
ment, Manna said. 

The S.A. Executive Board 
which consists of a seven-member 
cabinet, president and vice presi- 
dent received a $2,233.52 increase. 
Manna said this money is used to 
fund the stipends for the Rathskellar 
and the Executive Board. It also 
funds the van to nowhere, the 
downtown shuttle, and orientation 
for new S.A. leaders, which are all 
student sanctioned programs. 

Included in the Executive Board 
budget is the money which is allo- 
cated to conditionally recognized 
Clubs. The Rugby, Philosophy and 
History clubs are three new condi- 
tionally recognized clubs this year 
which will each have the opportu- 
nity to ask for a budget up to $500. 

Also included in the budget is 
$1000 for contingency. Atany time 
during the year a club may need 
more financing for a new program 
or activity. If approved the funding 
can be taken out of this contin- 
gency. 

“We want to spend the money, 
I’m just here to make sure we don’t 
go into the negative,” Manna said. 

Not all of St.Michael’s clubs 
were happy with their budget or the 
budgeting process. The Math Club 
received $50 dollars less than last 
year. Lisa Keller, president of the 
Math Club, said their budget was 
less than what starting clubs receive 
and that it was an insult. “The 


general attitude seemed to be that 
math isn’t important and not de- 
serving,” Keller said. 

Manna noted that a starting, 
conditionally recognized club does 
not automatically receive $500 but 
can ask up to that amount. “It is not 
concrete that a club is going to get 
more than that once uncondition- 
ally recognized,” he said. 

____ Afterone yearaclubcan ask up 
to $2, 000.and after that they can ask 
~ foras much as they want, he added. 

The Drama Club received the 
same amount as last year but the 
needs of the club have increased, 
said Maureen Mark, president of 
the Drama Club. 

Senior seminar is a required 


class for Drama majors, but it also — 


has music and art students in it. A 
major part of the class is the final 
project which needs funding, Mark 
said. In last years proposal the drama 
president asked for $5,000 for the 
senior seminar and it was approved, 
she said. 

In this year’s proposal Mark 
listed the amount of money the mu- 
sic, art and drama students would 
need separately and the budget 
committee refused money for the 
music and art students because they 
were not a part of the Drama Club, 
she said. 

“We are all integrated within 
the same class but now we are sepa- 
rated because art and music are not 
being funded,” Mark said. 

Although the Drama Club re- 
ceived the same amount of money, 
the number of students enrolled in 
the senior seminar class has in- 
creased from 4 to 11 and therefore 
they will be unable to fund the art 
and music students this year, Mark 
said. 

Manna said the budget 
committee is only responsible for 
allocating funds for recognized 
clubs. Music and art did not receive 
funds because they are not part of 
the drama club, he said. 

Derek Pratt, vice president of 
the S.A., said the clubs had the op- 








“We want to spend the 
money, I'm just here to 
make sure we don't go into 
the negative.” 

¢ Secretary of Finance 
Mike Manna 





portunity to appeal their budget al- 
location the day after the budget 


introduction meetings which pees oe as! 


Oct. 5. 


ys. bee 


approved until Oct. 20. Clubs will 
have the opportunity to appeal at 
that meeting or discuss their budget 
with S.A. President Rob Connolly, 
or Pratt anytime before Tuesday’s 
meeting, he said. 
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By Deena Miller 
Managing Editor 

In two weeks, voters 

across the country will 

make their way to the 

polls. George Bush, Bill 

Clinton, and Ross Perot 


















the results. Televisions 
will be tuned in as votes 
are being tallied. It’s a 
close race this year and 
one that’s certain to im- 
pact this campus com- 
munity. 

We’ve discussed it in 
classes, read about it in 
newspapers, watched it 
on television, and debated 
among friends. For most 
of us it's our first oppor- 
tunity to vote in a presi- 
dential election. 

That’s why The De- 
ender decided to devote 









Candidates do homework 


ducational ref Se ee 
”" on e uca 10n re Orms Education 14% 
Maryanne Ray : ea Vi O, 
onpesath Environment 10% 
7 Health care 6% 
As Election Day approaches, f 
there seems to be a new conscious- Family values A% 
ness among American voters. No : “ = 
one cares anymore about Bill Domestic security 3% 
Clinton’s demonstrations in the Other 5% 
° 


Soviet Union, or George Bush’s in- 
volvement in the Iran Contra scan- 
dal, or even how much money Ross 
Perot pulls in annually. The bottom 


line is that people are concerned — 


with the real issues on the candidates’ 
platform. 

Education is a major issue in this 
campaign that has raised some cre- 
ative intentions, but also many 
questions. Bush and Perot have 
similar ideas on education, but dif- 
fers greatly with Clinton. 

In 1988 President Bush cam- 
paigned to be the “education presi- 
dent.” However, Bush has had a 
hard time living up to his self pro- 
claimed title. His much publicized 
America 2000 plan, which included 
six national goals for the turn of the 
century, has fizzled because of a 
lack of federal funding. 

Political Science professor Bill 
Wilson said, however, that it is dif- 
ficult to have an education presi- 
dent in the United States. “Wecan’t 
really have an education president 
unless we have a federal education 
system, like Japan’s for example, 
because the individual states have 
most of the control over school sys- 
tems,” Wilson said. 

In the 1992 campaign, Bush has 
promoted the idea of education as a 
free market. In other words, He 
would allow families to choose ei- 
ther public, private or parochial 
schools and pay for it with public 


a special section to this 
year’s campaign. 

The information in 
these pages is not intended 
to be the sole source be- 
hind your decision. It’s 
meant to be used as a 
summary of the candi- 
dates’ plans and to raise 


in this year's presidential campaign. 


money in the form of vouchers. Ross 
Perot believes in public-school 
choice with experimentation in 
vouchers. 

Bill Clinton has worked hard as 
governor of Arkansas in education 
reform. As governor he has raised 
taxes twice to finance more public 
school choice, set up a program 
where high school dropouts lose 
their driver’s licenses and parents 
of chronic truants are fined. Clinton 
does support choice within public 
schools, but is utterly opposed to 
vouchers because he feels the money 
should go into improving the public 
system. 

Nelberta Lunde, St. Michael’s 
Director of Financial Aid, supports 
this voucher system and believes it 
could really work in the United 


awareness of the impor- 
tant campaign issues. 
The dominating issue 
throughout this race has 
been the economy. We 
have tried to find other 
angles to the campaign 
since many have been put 
on the backburner. We 


Professor Anne McConnell teaches a French grammar class. Public versus private education has been a hot topic 


States. “This system would im- 
prove competition between all 
schools which would benefit the 
students,” Lunde said. 

She said the system would al- 
low people to really see their tax 
money at work. “It would take the 
taxpayers money wherever they 
wanted it to go because it promotes 
the transferability of money.” 

Some people see this voucher 
system as a drawback for the public 
school system. “I don’t think the 
voucher system will make public 
schools more competitive, it will 
only deplete its resources,” senior 
political science student Rob 
Connolly, senior Political Science 
major, said. “These resources that 
are taken away, would be a detri- 
mentto the public schools program,” 
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don’t want to lessen the 
importance of the 
economy since most of the 
other issues stem from our 
economic status. 

We have investigated 
various angles of the cam- 
paign and hope you use 
the information as a guide 


Connolly said. 

Some people say the American 
public school needs drastic mea- 
sures. “I like the idea of putting 
more of the taxpayer’s money into 
the public schools because I think a 
lot of them have gone downhill,” 
Amy Wynne, senior political sci- 
ence major, said. Wynne also be- 
lieves that the public schools would 
gain with more money. “More 
money would improve the quality 
of the public schools which would 
benefit more people, especially 
those who only have the opportu- 
nity of getting a _ public 
education,”’she said. 

A major issue on Clinton’s plat- 
form which has raised the eyebrows 
of many St. Michael’s students is 
his idea of letting college graduates 












Do not know 








before you cast your bal- 
lot. If you haven’t sent 
in your absentee ballot 
yet we encourage you to 
do so. This election will 
impact our lives for at 
least the next four years. 

The charts used in this 
section are the opinions 
of 415 St. Michael’s stu- 
dents. Special thanks to 
the professors and stu- 
dents in the Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday 
9:15 a.m. classes for their 
time in filling out the 
surveys. Since this is one 
quarter of the St. 
Michael’s student body, 
we feel it is an accurate 
representation. 

Please pull these four 
pages out and use them 
in your decision. It’s an 
important one. 















What do you think is 
the most important 
issue in the campaign? 





pay off their federal college loans 
through the.tax system or by one or 
two years of community service. 

Senior Dave Adomato supports 
the idea and not just because of the 
financial aspect. “I like Clinton’s 
idea because community service in 
general would give students a feel- 
ing that they are part of the system 
and have a stake in it,” he said. 

Connolly also sees good things 
in the community service payback 
idea. “It gives students opportuni- 
ties that they may not have been 
given before because of financial 
difficulties.” 

Clinton, however, has not been 
too specific in how the whole pro- 
gram would work. “It’s a good and 
original idea, but I don’t see how he 
is going to put it into effect,” Senior 
Andrea Curran, American studies 
major, said. 

“If a student graduates with 
$20,000 in loans, it seems that it 
would take them many years to pay 
it back with community service,” 
Lunde said. 

No matter what the outcome is 
on Super Tuesday, Americans have 
come to realize through the 1992 
campaign, that the country is inneed 
of many changes. Education is an 
area where changes should come 
quickly. 
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Going green and clean 


Tackling the environment 


By Deena Miller 
Managing Editor 
and College Press Service 


The presidential candidates dif- 
fer sharply in how they would deal 
with the specter of global waming, 
the declining ozone layer, air pollu- 
tion and other environmental issues 
that are of obvious concern students. 

The Republicans charge that Ar- 
kansas Gov. Bill Clinton and his 
running mate Al Gore of Tennessee 
would put the environment first and 
place jobs second with their propos- 
als in dealing with environmental 
concerns. 

On the flip side of this argument, 
the Democrats maintain that Presi- 
dent Bush and Vice President Dan 
Quayle are more concerned with ap- 
peasing big business and pushing 
environmental issues aside in favor 
of looser controls. 

Senior biology major Ingelcia 
Simas said candidates should be fo- 
cusing on recycling, animal rights, 
and the ozone layer. 

“T think candidates are putting 
too much focus on the deficit. There 
are more important things than that,” 
she said. 

Clinton wants automakers to im- 
prove fuel mileage in all autos, a 
charge the Republicans say would 
put up to 300,000 jobs at risk. The 
Bush administration wants industry 
to investigate the use of alternative 
fuels and give businesses incentives 
to develop clean air emissions. 

Independentcandidate RossPerot 
has said little about his intentions to 





deal with environmental issues. 

Junior environmental science 
major TigeCunninghamsaid the big 
issue has been the economy and the 
environmental issue is getting 
drowned out. 

“As far as the debates, I don't 
think it's been brought up enough. 
It's only been brought up in Vice 
Presidential debates,” he said. 

“T think Gore's got some pretty 
good ideas. I definitely think Bush 
has not lived up to naming himself 
the environmental president. The 
government needs to get more in- 
volved in regulation,” Cunningham 
said. 

~ Bush has. defendéd ‘his record, 
however,’ saying his administration 


has led the way in improving the 
environment. 

Dr. Denise Martin of the biology 
department said she thinks Gore is 
sincere in his plans and the Demo- 
cratic platform clearly cares about 
the environment. 

“The Republicans are claiming 
they want to protect the environment 
but don’t want to cut jobs. That's a 
scare tactic,’ Martin said. 

Martin said only time will tell if 
the candidates proposals will help 
the environment. 

As in other issues in this election 
year, the arguments and 


counterarguments run hotand heavy — 
nt cleaning up the: 


on what td do abo 


environment.’ 


Remedying high health care costs 


Kim Tran 
Staff Writer 


Voters everywhere 
are afraid that if they get 
laid off from their jobs 
or are unemployed than 
they would not have any 
insurance to cover them 
if something were to 
happen. 

“Getting sick is ex- } 
pensive, and 36 million 
Americans don’t have 
insurance,” states 
Newsweek magazine. 
When it comes down to 
selecting a president, 
voters are taking into 
consideration which f 
candidate has the best 
plan to help reduce the 
cost of medical bills. 

Each of the three 


Mary Alice Irish, R.N. prepares a student for her allergy shot at 
helath services. Voters are pushing candidates to find solutions 
to rising health care costs. 





presidential candidates, President : 


Bush, Governor Bill Clinton and 
billionaire Ross Perot have differ- 
ent plans for what they will do if 
they are elected president. 

President Bush proposed that if 
he gets re-elected he will help re- 
duce the cost of medical bills by 
giving people a tax break to help 
them get the care they need, while at 
the same time urging the health-care 
industry to cut costs, according to 
Newsweek. 

One of Bush’s challengers, 


Governor Clinton, has a different 
plan in mind. According to 
Newsweek, if Clinton were to be 
elected, he would make employers 
either give workers health insur- 
ance or pay taxes for a government 
insurance program. Clinton would 
set national spending limits for 
health care. If Clinton’s proposals 
were put in effect, the new health 
care system would be expensive, 
said Newsweek. 

Ross Perot, the third presiden- 
tial candidate said that in order to 


help medical costs, he 
would take the existing 
blueprints and work 
4 from there. Other than 
4 that Perot has not re- 
ally stated any specific 
plans for health care. 

Out of the three 
plans, the voters seem 
to be leaning more to- 
wards what Clinton has 
proposed. In a poll 
conducted by 
Newsweek, it said that 
out of the three candi- 
dates, Clinton had the 
best answers pertain- 
ing to the health care 
issue. Clintonreceived 
57 percent, while Bush 
got 21 percent and 
Perot got only 14 per- 
cent.” 

“Clinton is the only 


person who has said anything about 
it. Bush and Perot has not stated 
anything factual aboutit...[fClinton 
was elected it would be a national 
priority,” said Debbie DiCarli, 
Health Services secretary. 

Junior Mary Janczura said, 
“Clinton has a feasible plan. I don’t 
know what Perot’s plan is. All he 
talks about is the deficit. It’s so hard 
to get a job, and without a job you 
won’t get any (health) coverage. 
It’s scary not to have any coverage. 
It's a big risk." 





Students ‘Rock the Vote’ 


By College Press Service 


With just two weeks until the 
presidential election, student interest 


in the race between President Bush, 
his Democratic 


contender Bill 
Clinton and Inde- 
pendent Ross 
Perot is keen, po- 
litical observers 
said. This belies 
the notion that 


young people don't care about gov- 
emment. 

With the economy in the dol- 
drums and issues such as education 
and family values in the forefront of 
the campaign, this year's presidential 
election has captured the interest of 
thousands of college and university 
students, activists say, pointing to the 
number of students who are register-. 
ing to vote. “Smart politicians are 
refocusing efforts on campus, espe- 
cially to bring in a new and empow- 
ered electorate,” said Mike Dolan, 
field director for California-based 
Rock the Vote, a non-profit, non- 
partisan organization that organized 


Are you registered 
CoM Zo) (2¥4 





student voter registration drives na- 
tionwide. “The thematic reason is 
that the youth vote has vegcome a 
target,areal opportunity forchange.” 

The opportunity toregister to vote 


for the Nov. 3 elec- 
tion is over in most 
states. However, 
representatives 
said thousands of 
students were reg- 
istered in time, in- 
dicating that inter- 
est in the election is high. 
“Something is percolating on 
college campuses among the voters,” 
Dolan said. “Young people are ready 
and eager to take back the syastem 
from the politics as usual.” 
According to the latest Census 
Bureau figures available, 26 million 
men and women in the 18-24 age 
group are eligible to vote, and about 
40 percent of this group is registered. 
In contrast, there are 40.7 million ~ 
people ages 25 to 44 years, and 58 
percent are registered to vote. The 
highest percentage - 76 percent - of 
those registered to vote are those age 
65 years old and older. 





Nicole Lagace 
Staff Writer 

U.S. citizens are not the only people who have a vested interest in this 
year’s presidential election. According to some international students, 
the outcome of the 1992 campaign will have a major impact on their 
countries as well. 

“Third World countries depend on first world countries to ensure 
their foreign markets,” said Antonio Esteve, a student from Brazil. “A 
major part of Brazil’s economy depends on trade and the results of the 
election has a major effect on the Brazilian market.” 


Esteve said he thinks the United States needs a president whocan deal} 


well in foreign affairs but is also a good businessman. He said he doesn’t 
think any of the candidates match those requirements. 

“T think you’re going to have another Jimmy Carter,” he said. 

Maria Gracia Claverie, a student from Venezuela, said she thinks 
former U.S. presidents have worried too much about foreign affairs. 
“First you need to start caring about problems on the inside then take care 
of the problems outside,” she said. 

According to a recent Newsweek article, each of the three candidates 
understands the need to deal with domestic problems and are beginning 
to realize that national security will begin with economic security. 

Claverie said she doesn’t know which candidate to believe. 

“Tt’s always the same,” she said. “They try to make their point of view 
seem like the best point of view.” 

Esteve, said the media doesn’t help in dissecting the important issues 
of the campaign. “They spend too much time messing around with mud 
instead of focusing on programs,” he said. 

Gauthier Vranken, of France, said the entire campaign has focused 


too much on private matters instead of pertinent issues. “I think it is the 
biggest soap opera in the world,” he said. “There is nothing into it.” 


Rhidian Nordkof-Kendrick, a student from Sweden, said he agrees. 


“T hope that the American people don’t make their decisions for some- 


thing so vital as their government, derived from two and a half monkeys 


jumping around on a stage,” he said. 


Kendrick said he thinks the campaign has been “hilarious” but still 
doesn’t think any of the candidates are capable of running the country. 

Esteve said that compared to other countries, the United States has a 
very limited choice in candidates but the limit allows people to learn 
more about each candidate. Esteve said he hopes the American people 
will realize the importance of the election. 

“It’s notonly your country anymore,” he said. “Every little action that 
a strong government takes will reflect on the whole world." 


— 
















the economy. 













where they stand. 











American society. 



















won’t be taken so lightly.” 





Family values: 
what are they? 


By Benjamin J. Ardito 
Staff Writer 


The whole idea of one mom, one dad, 2.2 kids, a dog, and a white 
picket fence does not exist anymore. More and more single-parent 
families, gay and lesbian parents, families that break the concept of 
“traditional America”, exist and affect the way children see the world. 

Morality is a concern for many. Some students think family values is 







"Lower incomes make things difficult for families to give their 
children what they need,” said senior Chris Johnson. “Many single- 
parent familes are unable to give this support alone.” 

The issue was sparked when Vice President Dan Quayle assaulted the 
TV sitcom Murphy Brown. In one of the plots Brown gets pregnant and 
decides to keep her baby when the father bails out. Quayle harped at this 
saying it was a mockery of the father’s role in the family. Families need 
to be strong for a strong America said Quayle. 

Is the “traditional family” necessary for a successful country? The 
candidates have stressed and shown much concern on this issue. Here’s 


Democrat Bill Clinton says no. A family can be of any nature, one 
parent for example, natural or adopted, as long as love and discipline 
come from elders. We need to work with these new types of families says 
Clinton, not point the finger at them. 

President George Bush and the Republican platform stress the im- 
portance of rebuilding what he thinks is a breakdown of the American 
family, a breakdown he believes has contributed to some of the ills in 


Independent Ross Perot is simply appalled at the number of divorces 
and the decline of the American family. 

Senior Mike Connolly, treasurer of Vermont College Republicans, 
said he is biased towards a traditional family. 

“Everyone says that a family is any sort of a unit where love takes 
place, as long as their is love,” said Connolly. “It goes beyond love, it goes 
to the values transmitted as well. A traditional family is better able to 
transmit a loving relation and values to children.” 

American society has always been a melting pot of differences. 
Differences in people, differences in life styles. There are always people 
that think some are better, some are worse. Senior Beth Mullane said all 
kinds of families need to be worked with. 

“I think values can be transmitted better in a traditional family, 
opposed to a single home for instance, ‘because it is more structured. But 

I don’t think it’s impossible in these other circumstances,” she said. 
| _ “We have to work with what we have now,” said Mullane. ““We have 
to teach our children about divorce, things can be done so that marriage 
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None 31% 
Independent 30% 
Republican 19% 
Democrat 19% 
Other 1% 
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Democrats v. Republicans 


By Alison Richard 
Mary Ellen O’Driscoll 
Staff Writers 


St. Michael’s students are 
making last minute mudslinging 
attempts at the upcoming presi- 
dential election. Democrats and 
Republicans have begun to battle it 
out across cafeteria tables. 

Many students are getting in- 
voived in the election by simply 
registering to vote. Others are get- 
ting involved in other ways. 

Senior Bill Richards, Vice- 
Chairperson of Vermont College 
Republican Federation, has very 
strong opinions regarding the up- 
coming election and his role as a 
young Republican. He supports and 
promotes an ideology based on 
“limited government, a strong na- 
tional defense, and traditional and 
moral family values.” 

As head of College Democrats, 
senior Jason White feels differently 
about what’s important for the 
country. He believes that the eco- 
omic: problem must be dealt with 
immediately. “Without money, 
you can’t talk about better lives or 
health care,” says White. As a 
Vermontresident, he feels strongly 
about environmental issues. 





"They are Froot Loopsand 
Cap'n Crunch, but they are 
both sugar coated." 

¢Professor Bill Grover 





Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, William Grover considers 
the nation’s priorities very distress- 
ing. “This fiscal year is the first 
time that the government is paying 
more interest to the national debt 
than it is spending on the defense 
budget,” Grover says. 

In his struggle over who to vote 
for, Grover has decided to cast his 
ballot for Gov. Bill Clinton who he 
considers the “lesser of two evils.” 
But he believes that both parties are 
“flip sides of the same coin. They 
are Froot Loops and Cap’n Crunch 
but they are both sugar coat 

Sophomore Jeremy Dubay, fol- 
lows the same philosophy as Prof. 
Grover. He probably will vote for 
Clinton because he seems to be “the 
lesser of two evils.” Dubay deems 


homosexual rights, the U.S. “de- 


pression” and unemployment as 
important issues in the approaching 
election. 

Democrats and Republicans 
believe there is a vast distinction 


between both parties. 

On the Democratic side, White 
said, “Republicans, especially over 
the past 12 years, have shown no 
care for the middle class.” 

~ Richards said Democrats are “a 
collection of interest groups that 
only care about their own specifics 
interests...they are not very orga- 
nized, they don’t know how to re- 
cruit people and they don’t know 
how to retain people due toa lack of 
commitment.” 

While both Democrats and Re- 
publicans criticize each other they 
support their own party’s ideology. 

“Republicans stand on principle 
and get people involved in the pro- 
cess,” says Richards. 

Sophomore Tom Robinson, 
Vice-Chairman of the Political Sci- 
ence Club, states that “Republicans 
are more organized and accomplish 
more.” 

White said that “Democrats seem 
to have more of a philosophy of 
caring for people’s lives...and that 
the system needs change.” 

- One student remarked that she 
“didn’t even realize that the politi- 
cal organizations existed on cam- 
pus until reading a list of student 
clubs and activities in the Defender." 


Sanders casts ‘critical eye' on campaign 


By Matt Mowry 
Executive Editor 


Ross Perot isn't the only inde- 
pendent candidate with solutions 
for the United States. 

Bernie Sanders, Vermont’s So- 
cialist congressman, is up for re- 
election this year and is casting a 
critical eye on the presidential can- 
didates. 

Like many Americans, Sanders 
is dissatisfied with the choice of 
presidential candidates. “There was 
a part of me who wanted to sit the 
election out but that would be irre- 
sponsible. I am strongly supporting 
Clinton,” Sanders said. 

Sanders chose Clinton because 
of a strong opposition to President 
Bush’s policies. 

“Bush’s economic plan is a di- 
saster, he’s done nothing for health 
care, and his environmental record 
is embarrassing,” Sanders said. 

“T believe very deeply that with 
Bush, people your age will not find 
work. My hope is Clinton wins and 
we can begin turning this country 
around in a new direction,” he said. 

Sanders is the only independent 
in Congress and doubts an indepen- 
dent will be leading this country 


next year. However, he said Ross 
Perot played a major role in the 
election this year. 

“After a few months of entry in 
the race, he was actually first place 
in the polls because people are frus- 
trated with the two party system. 
They looked to Perot as the alterna- 
tive. He exposed 
the bankruptcy of 
the two party sys- 
tem and showed 
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turing in the U.S. We have lost 
millions of manufacturing jobs to 
service jobs. The result is for the 
average working person there is a 
decline in their standard of living,” 
Sanders said. 

Sanders explained this genera- 
tion will be the first in American 
history to have a 
lower standard of 
living than the 
previous genera- 


peoples’ alle- tion. 
giance to the par- : Mari oO Cu omo |. Thechallenge 
ties were ex- : is to reverse that, 


Sanders said. 

Sanders has his 
ownplans for how 
things should ‘be 
run. 

“We face several serious prob- 
lems. Not only are we in a long and 
deep recession, there are structural 
problems that go deeper than the 
recession,” Sanders said. 

The economy is weighing in 
millions of Americans minds. Many 
are wondering how the politicians 
in Washington plan to bring the 
country out of the recession. 

“The most serious (economic 
situation) is the decline of manufac- 
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tremely weak,” |2. Al Gore 
3. Paul Tsongas 
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he said. “With the 
Cold Warover, the 
United States 
should not have to 
spend $280 billion 
on military. We 
should take some of that savings 
and put it into building decent pay- 
ing jobs.” 

Sanders said the excess over- 
seas defense budget should be used 
to build affordable housing, re- 
building American cities and im- 
prove America’s infrastructure. “It’s 
time to bring that money back 
home,” he said. 

Education also ranks as a high 
priority for Sanders. “Having a well 
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Vt. Congressman Bernie Sanders endorses Clinton and discusses his 


solutions to the issues. 





educated nation makes us a more 
productive society. It is in the 
nation's best interest to utilize all 
potential of young people. We are 
not doing that but we have the money 
to do it,” he said. 

Sanders said any student who 


wants to go to college should be 
able to go regardless of their eco- 
nomic situation. 

“We have toreinvest money into 
education. We have to decide if it is 
important to fund B-52 bombers or 
put it into education.” 
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47% 
Bush 21% 
Perot 13% 


Not voting 12% 
Other 1% 


Clinton 





The majority of this 
chart was compiled 
by the following 
Newsweek issues: 
Sept. 28, 1992 
Oct. 12, 1992 
Oct. 19, 1992 


ENVIRONMENT} EDUCATION ECONOMY 


HEALTH CARE 





DOMESTIC 
SECURITY 








Political party: 
Republican 


Residence: 
Houston, TX 


Running Mate: 
Dan Quayle 


GEORGE BUSH 


* Believes the less government, the 
better 

« Wants to cut taxes and federal 
spending 

¢ Says if people and companies have 
more to spend, economy will improve 
¢ Calls for balanced-budget amend- 
ment 


¢ Believes in national standards for 


students 

¢ Sees education as a free market 
and would offer vouchers to help 
send students to private schools 


¢ Signed a law to improve air quality, 
but loosened many environmental 
regulations 

¢ Blames environment reform for the 
recesssion 


¢ Would help people buy private 
insurance by offering vouchers to poor 
families and tax credits and deduc- 
tions to middle-income people 

¢ No one would be denied coverage 
or lose benefits by changing jobs 

¢ Urges health care industry to cut 
costs 


¢ President should have more freedom 
with foreign policy 
¢ Managed Persian Gulf war 


¢ Calls for "family values" 

¢ Strongly opposes abortion 
¢ Supports death penalty 

¢ Opposes handgun control 
¢ No national welfare plan 


Political party: 3 
Democrat 


Residence: 
Little Rock, AK 


Running Mate: 
Al Gore 


BILL CLINTON 





¢ Believes in active government — 
« Spending more money ($220 
billion) on education, roads and job 
training will help everyone 

¢ Would cut taxes for middle-class, 
but raise them for the rich 


¢ Would let parents choose public, 
but not private, schools; opposes 
vouchers because he wants money 
put into improving public system 

¢ Would let students pay off college 


loans with community service 


¢ Running mate Al Gore is an envi- 
ronmentalist who says energy effi- 
ciency and recy ling programs would 
save money and create new jobs 


¢ Wants universal coverage 

¢ Would set national spending limits 
for health care 

¢ Would require all employers to 
offer health benefits to workers and 
their families 


¢ Says he'll help emerging democra- 
cies 

¢ Promises to keep defense strong 

¢ Would cut spending more than 
Bush 


¢ Supports death penalty 

¢ Favors abortion rights, but also 
parental notification 

¢ Would cut off welfare after two 
years 
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Political party: 
Independent 


Residence: 
Dallas, TX 


- Running Mate: 
James Stockdale 


ROSS PEROT 


¢ Says government should play a 
strong role 

* Opposes raising taxes except in 
emergencies, and would reform current 
tax system 

¢ Would treat economy as a failed 
business 


* Involved in reforming Texas public 
school system ! 
¢ Favors a middle road, public-school - 
choice with experimentation in vouch- 
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¢ Has said little on this issue and has 
no record on this issue 


* Calls for a "basic benefit package for 
universal coverage” but has not mer® 
tioned specific plans 


¢ Would cut U.S. troop strength in 
Europe 

¢ Opposed Operation Desert Storm 

¢ Would concentrate more on problems 
in U.S. rather than abroad 


¢ Favors pro-abortion rights 
¢ Supports gun control 


OPINION/EDITORIAL 









Bill Clinton is the only choice for President 


(Editor’ s note: This editorial repre- 
sents the views of Matt Mowry, ex- 
ecutive editor, Derek Dionne, sports 
editor and Dan Tuohy, features edi- 
tor.) 

More than ever this country needs 
a leader with a plan, and that leader 
is Bill Clinton. Out of the three 
major presidential candidates 
Clinton is the only one who has 
distinct solutions for the problems 
overwhelming the country today. 

Clinton has put together an eco- 
nomic plan that is not only specific 
but also realistic. He wants to make 
the wealthiest Americans to pay their 
fair share in taxes. For the past 12 
years under Reagan’s and Bush’s 
economic plan the rich have be- 
comericher and the rest of the coun- 
try got poorer. Clinton wants to turn 
that around. 

The job market will also open up 
under his plan. He will stop giving 
tax breaks to companies that shut 
down plants in this country to move 
jobs to foreign markets. 


Clinton is committed to creating 
new jobs by rebuilding America. 
He will create a Rebuild America 
Fund with $20 billion investments 
each year for the next four years. 
Money would be used not only from 
national government but also on the 


_ State and local levels and also in- 


volve the private sector. 

This rebuilding would include 
renovating America’s infrastruc- 
ture: our roads, bridges, andrailway 


systems. Not only will these sys-: 


tems be rebuilt but also improved 
upon for faster and more efficient 
transportation. 

Companies that used to bid for 
defense contracts will be encour- 
aged to bid for these rebuilding 
projects. This would insure workers 
in these companies can survive in a 
post cold war world. 

Clinton believes that environ- 
mental concerns don’t have to drag 
our economy down as Mr. Bush has 
led us to think. New technology can 
be used to develop effective means 


forrecycling, toxic waste treatment, 
and new energy sources. 

This economic plan also sup- 
ports working class families. Clinton 
will lower the middle class’ tax bur- 
den by making the rich pay their fair 
share instead of escaping into tax 
breaks. He will increase the Earned 
Income tax Credit to make up the 
difference between a family’s earn- 
ings and the poverty level. 

Clinton proposes scraping the 
current welfare system and use it to 
empower people to work. The new 
welfare system will include educa- 
tion, job training, and child care for 
up to two years. After that people 
would have to find work through 
private industry or through commu- 
nity service. 

Children are a priority in 
Clinton’s campaign. He plans to 
immediately sign into law, if elected, 
the Family and Medical Leave Act. 
This bill would give workers the 
right to take 12 weeks of unpaid 
leave to care for their children with- 


out the threat of losing their jobs. 
The U.S. is the only advanced in- 
dustrial nation not to give workers 
this right. 

Child support collection will be 
stricter. Clinton plans on cracking 
down on deadbeat parents by re- 
porting them credit agencies so they 
cannot borrow money for them- 
selves until they begin to care for 
their children. The I.R.S. will be 
used to collect child support and a 
national deadbeat databank will be 
established if Clinton is elected. 

Education is a priority of 
Clinton’s and not just a handy 
moniker other candidates have used 
in past elections. He plans to im- 
prove the public school system by 
allowing parents to choose which 
public school they wish to send their 
child to. This will create a competi- 
tive atmosphere, forcing public 
schools to institute improvements 
to get the students. 

Clinton also plans to institute a 
program where college students 


could pay back loans through com- 
munity service. This would allow 
more people the opportunity to go 
to college. 

He also plans to make health 
care affordable through universal 
coverage. This would mean em- 
ployers and employees can either 
purchase private insurance orchoose 
to buy into a high quality public 
program. Either way people are 
guaranteed quality, basic health 
coverage. 

President Bush has had four years. 
to prove he can do the job. He has 
failed miserably in terms of the 
economy, environment, education, 
and health care. It is time for a 
change. 

Ross Perot cannot institute 
change. He has no plan as to how to 
work with congress and thus will be 
ineffective as a leader. : 

Bill Clinton offers substance in- 
stead of empty promises. Bill 
Clinton offers the leadership we 
need now and in the future. 


Bill Clinton 1s no friend to American voters 


By Scott Merzbach 
News Editor 

The economic slump that has hit 
the United States has lifted Demo- 
cratic candidate Bill Clinton to the 
top of the polls. This is an 
unfortuante circumstance, because 
Clinton is not the person to head this 
nation through these difficult times. 

Clinton’s economic plan calls 
for the raising of $154 billion innew 
taxes, with spending of $220 bil- 
lion. He claims that this money will 
come from a soak-the-rich scheme, 
where only those earning over 
$200,000 a year would feel an extra 
tax burden. Realistically, Clinton 
may have to tax more than just these 
people to achieve his goals. 

Besides raising taxes, a burden 
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would be placed on business through 
Clinton’ s National Health Care plan. 
An estimated 7 percent payroll tax, 
affecting all workers, would fund 
his “pay or play” solution. Com- 
panies would be forced, by the gov- 
emment, to either pay into a private 
system or play in a nationalized, 
government-regulated arena. _The_ 


increased cost to employers has ‘the 
potential to have a negative result 


on nine million American workers, 
either in loss of benefits and wages 
or loss of jobs. 

Clinton is essentially nota friend 
to working America. He supports, 
with minor modifications, the North 
American Free Trade Agreement. 
NAFTA would literally send jobs to 
foreign countries. Also, Clinton’s 
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proposed regulations could stifle 
growth, leading to more unemploy- 
ment. 

The environmental policy under 
Clinton could be destructive to the 
economy of the United States. 
Clinton’s running mate, Sen. Al 
Gore, is an environmental extremist 


_who has said he. would raise $100 
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billion a year in taxes to save the 
environment. These taxes would hit 
working America the hardest. Gas, 
heating oil, coal, and natural gas 
would be taxed heavily to raise the 
necessary funds. This big spending 
will go for what Gore considers 
world-wide problems. 

Clinton has said that advanced 
nation’s technology should be 
shared with the developing world. 
The Bio-Diversity Treaty at Rio 
would have required similar tech- 


Makea 


By Deena Miller 
Managing Editor 
Two weeks from today is the big 
day. Nomore infomercials, no more 
debates, no more mudslinging. It 
will all come down to a final deci- 
sion. Do you vote for Bush based on 
his previous performance as Presi- 
dent? Do you go with Clinton for a 
change at the top? Do youcast your 
ballot for Perot? Or do you write in 
another choice? 

The truth is, we’ ve got to make 
adecision. Up until this past week’s 
debates I was torn in the middle 
between Bush and Clinton. I 
couldn’t put my name on the staff 
editorial because I was still baffled 
by the choices. That seemed to be 
the concensus of many students on 
campus. As I was totalling the sur- 


nological transfers that would have 
destroyed the idea of intellectual 
property rights. These are danger- 
ous concepts that question the au- 
tonomy of the United States. 

Clinton’s mandatory 45 miles 
per gallon fuel standard is troubling. 
Smaller, lighter cars made neces- 
sary “by this government interfer-~ 
ence would endanger lives on 
America’s highways. Also, car 
buyer’s might wish to purchase for- 
eign vehicles that do not meet the 
strict requirements, 

On social policy, Clinton has an 
extremely worrying agenda. His 
abortion-on-demand stance includes 
a pro-abortion litmus test for Su- 
preme Court nominees and support 
of the so-called “Freedom of 
Choice” Act. Few rights for unborn 
children would exist. 


Perhaps most disturbing of all is 
Clinton’s habit of misrepresenting 
his own past. Questions over his 
draft status linger because he de- 
liberately deceived the American 
public. The nickname of “Slick 
Willie” is quite appropriate, and 
leaves some wondering if he can © 
" everbetrusted tobe the commander- 
in-chief. — 

Americans can do much better 
than Bill Clinton when casting bal- 
lots on Nov. 3. Besides George 
Bush and Ross Perot, plenty of third 
party candidates are also running. 
These include Andre Marrous, a 
Libertarian, and Howard Philips, of 
the United States Taxpayers Alli- 
ance party. 

With so many other choices 
available to voters, people should 
avoid voting for Clinton. 


choice and vote 


veys used in the special section I 
read over the comments students 
made at the bottom. Here’s what 
some of them had to say: 

“The most qualified candidates 
are not the ones who run.” 

“The election is getting old and 
stale wath the peopk that are run- 
ning.” 

“The candidates will say what- 
ever anyone wants to hear anyway. 
How can you take any of it seri- 
ously?” 

“T think they’re all idiots.” 

“All the candidates are bad. It’s 
achoice of the lesser of three evils.” 

That’s the way I felt, too. Then 
I realized that this is it. We’re in the 
last two weeks of the campaign. I 
had to stop complaining and start 
looking at what’s at stake - the 


Look for the return of 


Global Perspectives 


column in next week's Defender 





economy, education, environment, 
family values, health care, and many 
more. 

So maybe that’s what all of us 
should do. This is an important 
decision. Stop putting it off. Read 
the newspapers, watch the debates, 
stay informed. On Nov. 3 we have 
to go to the polls if we haven’t cast 
an absentee ballot yet. 

Oh, by the way, I’m voting for 
Clinton. 


Correction 


In the Oct. 7 issue The 
Defender printed the diving team 
was an intramural diving team. 

The correct information is the 
diving team is not an intramural 
sport at St. Michael's and is a 
seperate organization. 

The correction was submitted 
by Sarah Goodrich, graduate 
assistant to intramurals, and was 
reviewed by the editorial staff. 

The Defender regrets the 
error. 
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SMC graduate 


worries she has 
the AIDS virus 


(Editor's note: The Defender's 
policy is not to print anonymous 
letters. However, the editors feel 
this letter is an exception to the rule 
due to its educational quality and 
relevency.) 

I am a recent graduate of St. 
Michael’s and I am living my worst 
nightmare. I am faced with the fact 
that I may have contracted the virus 
that causes AIDS sometime during 
my senior year at college. 

I found out about this possibility 
in the worst possible way. I received 
a letter in the mail from the Red 
Cross after donating blood, which I 
had done all through my highschool 
and college career. This letter indi- 
cated that after the initial blood 
screening test was positive they did 
a second test which came out inde- 
terminate. This means it was neither 
positive or negative. 

And that is the worst hell of all. 
Yesterday I went for went for an 
HIV test at a local health center. My 
results will be back in two weeks. I 
have to wait two weeks to find out if 
I’m going to live or die. 

I am writing this letter because I 
know all about the sexual choices 
that students are faced with. I plead 
with you to consider those choices 
wisely. I would never wish my situ- 
ation on my worst enemy. My mis- 
take was having unprotected sex, a 
- stupid mistake that could have been 
prevented in three seconds by using 
a condom. 

If I were a student reading this 
letter right now, I would probably 
think to myself, “poor girl” and put 
it out of my mind. PLEASE don’t 
do that. Consider what I have said. 
You can ruin your life with one 
night of unprotected sex. Don’t kid 
yourself into thinking it can’t hap- 
pen to you. AIDS is not just a gay 
disease. Everyone is at risk. 

I urge anyone who has questions 
or concerns about AIDS to call the 
national AIDS Hotline at 1-800- 
342-AIDS. They have been a won- 
derful source of information and 
support during this painful and con- 
fusing time for me. 

In closing, I ask for your prayers 
over these next two weeks. I hope 
that the Red Cross was wrong - that 
is all I have to hold on to for now. 
Remember, it only takes three sec- 
onds to use a condom, it takes a 
lifetime to deal with AIDS. 


Anonymous 


Write a letter to 


the editor! 


The Defender welcomes 
letters from its readers. 


All letters must bear the 
signature of the author with a 
phone number and address. 


Letters must be received by 
Friday noon. 


The editors reserve the right 
to edit for space, clarity and 
good taste and omit letters if 

necessary. 


All letters become the 
property of The Defender. 








Dear President Reiss, 

My name is David Mandleur 
and I am a sophomore on the Men’s 
Basketball team here at St. 
Michael’s. The reason why I am 
writing this to you is to tell you that 
I feel going Division III is a mis- 
take. 

I understand that there are many 
factors involved in the final deci- 
sion, but you do not understand the 
ramifications of simply discussing 
the possibility. Not only is the 
school going to get players in every 
sport of a lower caliber, but they are 
going to have an extra hard time 
recruiting this year. 

As an athlete, I can tell you that 
no one will want to attend a Divi- 
sion III school before a Division II 
or Division I. In the long run it 
comes down to a pride factor. Right 
now this school is attracung players 
on the borderline between Division 
I and II and without scholarships 
you are only going to attain players 
of Division II and III caliber. 

You can see the regression be- 
fore it even starts, so don’t let it 
happen. I know that the basketball 
team is making tremendous strides 
and Coach Crowley and Coach 


pleads wi 





O’Shea are doing a wonderful job 
making us into, in inion, on¢ 
of the top two t the NE-70 
this year. 

On a different basis I cafi say 
that after almost a year and/a half, 
that I truly love this schOol. St. 


Michael’s is a fine instifution, but 
besides itgfiné academics the thing 
that make. A@, is the fact 
that we are part of the NE-10 Con- 


ference ona Division II level. Don’t 
ruin that competition for over 25 
percent of the actively participating 
athletes in this school. 

I also understand that $415,000 
is a great deal of money, but it is 
only pocket change for this school. 
We just rebuilt Alliot, Durick Li- 
brary, are in the process of remodel- 
ing Cheray and have definite plans 
for a new field house in the near 
future. 

So, $415,000 is not a lot for 
Saint Michael’s, but itisa great deal 
tothe twelve menand twelve women 
on basketball scholarships. You 
probably never even thought about 
it, but those twenty-four scholar- 
ships give the chance for twenty- 
four students to attenda school away 
from home that they could not have 





afforded otherwise. 

Right now if it wasn’t for a 
scholarship, I would be commuting 
to Queens College. This money 
gives me the chance to experience 
four years of real college and gives 
others just the chance at an educa- 
tion that they otherwise would not 
have been able to achieve due to 
economic needs. 

So, I should say thank-you to my 
coaches for recruiting me, Mr. 
Markey for offering me my scholar- 
ship and anyone else responsible 
for my chance at attending a school 
that otherwise I would have only 
read about. Thank-You. 

Well President Reiss, if you think 
aboutanything, justremember those 
twenty-four people whose lives you 
are bettering. This is an important 
decision that needs to be made, so 
think hard and remember all those 
thatit willeffect. After these twenty- 
four scholarship athletes leave there 
are another twenty-four athletes out 
there that you can help. Hopefully 
you will make the best decision, 
which I feel is staying the way we 
are. 


David Mandleur 


Diving photo 
is indecent 

It is within my opinion that the 
photo of the diving team on page 14 
of the October 7th issue was not 
newsworthy but indecent. The in- 
decency was that of the obvious and 
of The Defender publishing it with- 
outregard to its responsibility to the 
college. 

The indecent photo of the diving 
team at St. Michael’s College may 
have been printed for fun, but it 
should not have been published in 
The Defender. The publication of 
such a photo can result with an 
“anything goes” type of college 
newspaper. 


The Defender, as the St.. 


Michael’s College newspaper, has 
the responsibility in taking care of 
what it publishes. The reasons are 
simple. It is the college newspaper 
of a Catholic institution. Secondly, 


the readership is not only within St. _ 


Michael’s, but also in the surround- 
ing community. Finally, The De- 
fender, is subscribed to by parents 
and other interested partics. 

I have nothing against the free- 
dom of the press and of expression, 
but in this case I feel that they must 
be checked. If the photo exempli- 
fied the freedom of the press and pf 
expression for The Defender, to what 
extent will it be for The Devil’ s Ad- 
vocate? 


Drew E. Kosora 
Class of 1993 


Catholics can't vote pro-abortion 


Catholic canon states that ac- 
complices to an abortion are auto- 
matically excommunicated and have 
committed mortal sin. Accomplices 


include those who directly pay for. 


an abortion. 

It is this Catholic’s discernment 
that all who vote for pro-abortion 
candidates are also accomplices. The 
hierarchy and academic theologians 
have not chosen to make this decla- 
ration but matters of faith and mor- 
als are the primary domain of the 
church, notthe secular, godless state. 

If a Catholic votes for a pro- 
abortion candidate sin is commit- 
ted. Is this action a mortal sin? The 
church teaches that three conditions 
must be present for the commission 
of a mortal sin. They are: serious 
matter, sufficient knowledge and 
full consent of the will. 

Most Catholics have not reflected 


_ Sume their attention. 


on the moral implications of voting _ 


for a pro-abortion candidate. Jobs. ~~ 


rather than infant homicide con- 


plicit instruction. 

Abortion is a very serious mat- 
ter. The Catholic voter must realize 
that sinis committed when casting a 
ballot for a pro-abortion candidate. 
Areaction to this assertion, positive 
or negative, constitutes sufficient 
reflection and full consent of the 
will. Hence, the Catholic voter who 
persists in voting for a pro-abortion 
politician commitsa mortal sin when 
the lever is thrust down. 


Joseph E. Vallely 
Third Order Franciscan 


Major Superiors denounce Vatican letter as counterproductive 


hurch leaders in the 
Sy bed by the recent 
communication from the Vatican 
on homosexuality and discrimina- 
tion that The Defender aptly cov- 
ered in its last issue. At a recent 
meeting of provincials and superior 
generals of men’s congregartions in 
the United States, much anger was 
expressed about the document. 

The men voted to express their 
complete dissatisfaction in many 
ways. I voted in favor of this cri- 
tique becuase I think the original 
document is erroneous, not Chris- 
tian, and not church teaching. 

The National Board of the Con- 
ference of Major Superiors of Men 
in the United States expresses its 
concern with the contentand lack of 
appropriate process of the recently 
issued statement from the Vatican’s 
Congregation for the Doctrine of 
the faith, “Some Considerations 







Concerning the Response to Legis- 
lative Proposals on the Non-Dis- 
crimination of Homosexual Per- 
sons.” It is our judgement that this 
statement clouds the institutional 
Church’s stated views on justice 
and human rights. 

We view this statement as a 
hinderance to the church leaders of 
the United States in this most diffi- 
cult and sensitive area of human 
living. Itis particularly open to mis- 
representation and confusion dur- 
ing the present political campaign 
in the United States, already charged 
with distorted and manipulative 
references to “family values” and 
the “Judeo-Christian foundations” 
of our country. 

We are shocked that the state- 
mentcalls for discrimination against 
gay men and lesbian women. We 
find the reasoning for supporting 
such discrimination to be strained, 


unconvincing, and counterproduc- 
tive to our statements and actions to 
support the pastoral needs and per- 
sonal dignity of such persons. 

Far from a help to the Bishops 
and other religious leaders in the 
United States catholic Church, the 
statement complicates our already 
complex minstry to all people. 
Moreover, we find the arguements 
used to justify discrimination are 
based on steretypes and falsehoods 
that are out of touch with modem 
psychological and sociological un- 
derstandings of human sexuality. 

Weare unaware of any expressed 
need for guidance on the part of the 
church leaders in the United States. 
Once again, a Vatican congregation 
seems to be responding to the con- 
cerns and “agenda” of a relatively 
small segment of concerned Catho- 
lics without adequate consultation 
or process with established leader- 


ship groups such as the national 
Conference and Catholic Bishops 
or national leadership groups of 
women and men religious. 

We regret such actions by the 
Congregartion for the Doctrine of 
the Faith, and we reaffirm our sup- 
port for the human rights of all our 
brothers and sisters. In our efforts to 
carry out the catholic social teach- 
ing that “the intrinsic dignity of 
each person must always be re- 
spected in word, in action, and in 
law” (1986 Congregation for the 
Doctrine of the Faith’s “Letter to 
the Bishops of the Catholic Church 
on the Pastoral Care of Homosexual 
Persons”), this most recent state- 
ment is neither helpful nor enlight- 
ening. 


Joseph L. Hart, S.S.E. 
Superior General 


Moreover, the political shep- i 
_ herds of the church and the docile — 
sheep have failed to provide ex- 





By Dave Landers 
SRC Counselor 

Students often get confused about their own behaviors and what is 
accepted, what is expected and what is NOT. Behavioral decisions 
sometimes are made because students think that everyone else is acting 
or behaving a certain way. People want to fit in and some change their 
ty to meet the perception of what everyone else is supposed to be 

loing. 

There are many perceptions here ate St. Michael’s College - as I talk 
with students I often hear “‘ everyone here drinks all of the time,” 
“Everyone here is sexually active.” You can come up with a longer list 
than I can of the “everyone...” messages we hear. 

Reality at St. Michael’s College is that some people do drink and 
some do drink a lot. BUT, recent campus statistics show that as many as 
30 percent (or 509) of our undergraduate students don’t drink on aregular 
basis. National statistics indicate that 35 percent of the. people in this 
country ABSTAIN from using alcohol at all. 

Some students here are sexually active but recent campus statistics 
show that at least 20 percent (or 339) of our undergraduate students are 

{not sexually active at this time. In fact, the class that just graduated, 
responding to a questionnaire when they entered St. Michael’s, self- 
reported that 36 percent were not sexually active at all. Four years later, 
prior to their graduation, 20 percent of that same class indicated that they 
were not sexually active. 

Statistics can be used to convey almost anything you want them to but 
itseems evident to me that the difference between perception and reality 
on these two topics is pretty clear. Those students whose behaviors are 
based on the PERCEPTION that everyone here drinks and everyone 
here is sexually active might want to re-think those behaviors in light of 

{the REALITY of the above statistics. 

I hear another important perception from students which I would like 
to challenge. The “I don’t belong here...” message is sometimes voiced 
by students who see themselves as somehow different and therefore not 
fitting in. It can be overwhelming to think that others do not feel, act, or 
believe the same way you do. 

The “REALITY” is that while some students may look the same, 
thanks to L.L. Bean and J. Crew, each person brings a unique perspective 
on the world to this campus. We have a rich variety of experiences to 

| | share with each other. i 

| Some people her dress differently, others have different hair styles, 

_ | some are passionately concerned about Third World people and the Rain 

Forest, others have traveled to Africa, to Europe, to Asia and have 
powerful experiences to share. We have students from over 35 different 
countries on this campus. 

It takes some effort to seek out others who are “different” but it can 

_|be a very rewarding experience. You may find that you “belong” here 
more than you realized if you take the risk of seeking out others. It would 
also perhaps be helpful to challenge the other “ everyone...” messages 
which we receive before getting involved in behaviors which might just 
not be appropriate for you. 








Psycho Pioneer’ 
spirit is lost 


By Rob Reuter to stand in line for shoes and toilet 


Never Convicted 

Goddammit, what’s happened 
to American pride? 

America used to be a world 
pioneer; a blazing beacon of inno- 
vative thinking that the world could 
only dream of emulating. And to- 

| day, through what I see as plain 

| old laziness combined with the 

| giving away of some of our most 

prized secrets to other countries, 

} this country has suffered a loss 

which just a few years ago would 
have been unthinkable. 

A freaking Russian is now the 

| world’s most prolific serial killer. 

You heard me. Andrei 

| Chikatilo was just convicted in 
| Rostov, Russia of murdering, cut- 
| ting up and eating 21 boys,14 girls 
| and 17 women over 12 years —a 
total of 52 cold ones. Beats the hell 
| out of me how he spared any time 


paper. 

I know, I know; just the idea of 
it makes me sick too. Only a year 
ago, Americans could sleep well at 
night knowing that we were, with- 
out debate, the most twisted, violent 
nation on this Earth. We could take 
pride in American all-stars like Ted 
Bundy, John Wayne Gacy, and Son 
of Sam. And how could we forget 
America’s Sweetheart, Jeffrey 
Dahmer, who singlehandedly made 
it possible'fo tell cannibalism jokes 
on eaiah: talk shows? 

These trend-setters ignored the 
stuffy old men of the establishment 
who told them “It can’t be done,” 


-and “Your oven’s not big enough to 


cook a grown man in,” and they 
followed their dreams. Well, it’s 
more like followed their hallucina- 
tions, but why argue details? 

It was this kind of home-grown 
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ingenuity, spirit, and drive that 
showed the world-that men like Ed 
Gein— grave-robber, killer of seven 
and inspiration for Psycho and The 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre — can, 
in America, become morerenowned 
than most of our former presidents 
and inspire many bad movie sequals 
without ever sponsoring a Nike 
product or a breakfast cereal. 
Butnow this Russian joker wants 
to bea big star like Charlie Manson. 
It'll never work; when the newspa- 
pers and the police start getting 
taunting letters saying “I like killing 
and you’ll never catch me, com- 
rade,” I think they’ ll probably know 
whose door to knock on. Besides, 
you have to be able to speak fluent 
English to get booked on Geraldo. 
But we’ ve got to be on guard. If 
we want to be world champs again, 
we’ ve got to buckle down. We can’t 
dwell on our past accomplishments, 
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we’ve got to move ahead. We’ve 
got to educate our children to be 
even more violent than ever be- 
fore. 

We could make new episodes 
of the Three Stooges where Moe 
cuts Larry up with a hacksaw. Tom 
could catch Jerry, tie him up and 
torture him in the basement for a 
few days, then eat his liver and 
keep his head in the freezer. After 
that, could a Fisher-Price Young 
Torturers Workshop (For ages 4 
and up!) be far behind? 

But lets remember: education 
starts in the home. So let’s start 
clawing our way back to the top by 
teaching our children what parents 
in banana republics have been 
proudly telling their kids for cen- 
turies: HUMAN LIFE IS NOT 
WORTH A DAMN. WE'RE 
NUMBER ONE! 

I wonder if that falls under Dan 

ayle’s Family Values.... 
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Justfor kicks: 
boarding for 
creativity 


By Tony Bailey 
Staff Writer 

Sounds of wood and hard rubber 
kissing concrete and asphalt warn 
pedestrians of skateboarders. These 
are new sounds to the campus. 
Among the freshman class are a few 
who make them. 

Jon Cahill moves about on a 
World Industry Vallely. 

“This is my ninth board. They 
either wear out or break.” 

While skateboarding is in its 
infancy here, Jon and friends Pat 
Hegarty and Pat Fuller, have been at 
it for some time. Getting their starts 
in junior high, skating has a special 
allure. 

“Tt’s something to do. You can 
teach yourself tricks. Its very much 
a self taught sport.” Agrees Pat 
Hegarty, “It’s fun and challenging.” 

The sport provides an outlet for 
creativity, a means of flogging 
sameness. Skating has everything 
to do with copping a personal style. 
It is in this vanity that Pat Fuller 
skates. 

“Tt shouldn’t matter if your new 
school or old school, just go out and 
learn your own style,” Fuller said. 

The schools Fuller speaks of are 
titles denoting types of skating. Old 


school involves a straight-forward - 
approach while new school deals in’ 


more skating tricks and bold en- 
deavors. Jon, Pat, and Pat are of the 
old school and talk of underlying 
tensions that exist between them. 


Library Monitor is no “big brother” 


By Jill Martin 
Staff Writer 

A large, ominous looking cam- 
era monitor flashing different parts 
of the library onits screen is the first 
thing you notice at the circulation 
desk. 

Sophomore Alison Wagner said 
she had neverreally thought about it 
before, but assumed the cameras 
and monitor were used to see if 
people were fooling around or try- 
ing to steal books. 

Amanda Heffernan agrees. Be- 
cause the library is larger than be- 
fore, more people from outside St. 
Michael’s are probably using the 
library and so more security mea- 
sures were required, Heffernan said. 
The monitor is mostly “entertain- 
ment for the people who work at the 
library,” she said. 

Despite fear of constantly being 
monitored while at the library, the 
truth is that the cameras and screen 
are only used to monitor three stair- 
wells that lead to emergency exits 
which can not be locked because of 
fire codes. 

Mark McAteer, head of circula- 
tion, said that the library was not 
trying to play “big brother” or spy 
on people, but rather protect from 
theft. He emphasized that the exits 
were not public exits. The only 
public enterance and exit to the li- 
brary are the main doors on the 
second floor. 


’ “It’s too hard now,” mentions 
Hegarty in a tired voice, laced with 
a bit of exasperation. “There is too 
much competition. It’s become so 
popular, the level of competition 
has grown. You end up having to 
prove your worth with tricks.” 

So there are skaters working 
some fun over the grounds. How 
does the non-skater feel with these 
additions? Ellen Lucey doesn’t 


Workstudy student watches library monitor 


McAteer explained that if some- 
one goes too far on the stairwells 
leading to the emergency exits they 
set off a sensor. When the sensor is 
activated the cameras monitoring 
the stairwell record the activity. The 
monitorat the circulation desks then 
beeps and focuses on that particular 
stairwell. If the emergency door is 
opened then an alarm will go off. 
No one really watches the monitor 
at the circulation desk unless the 
sensor is set off. “There’s nothing 
to look at if they don’t beep,” 
McAteer explained. 

The system was designed to 
protect against theft of computers 
and books and so far this year there 
have been no reported thefts from 
the library. Instead the sensors have 
set off mostly by people who were 
lost, or construction workers finish- 
ing renovations on the library. 

McAteer said that often the 
monitor beeps and “all you see are 
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Freshman Jay Diran defies gravity while shining his style. 
Population of campus boarders is on the rise. 





mind. “Yeah, it’s cool. I saw them 
the other day and it's another per- 
spective.” 

Freshman Jay Diran is aiming 
for club status for his skating breth- 
ren. “Designated areas, with aramp, 
would be the best scenario because 
there wouldn’t be such an overrid- 
ing authority, but an organization 
where we could just skate and ev- 
eryone could learn off each other.” 


stairs.” 


feet running UR the 

Not everyone s to think that 
the monitoring ean the library 
is important. A library workstudy 
student who wished to remain 
anonymous said the the cameras 
and monitor were, “a stupid, worth- 
less piece of equipment.” 

Many workstudy students said 
that they were unaware of the pur- 
pose of the monitor until their train- 
ing session after Columbus Day 
break. 

Melissa Nicastro, a second year 
workstudy student in the library said 
that she asked what the monitor was 
for when she began working at the 
new library. Nicastro said she felt 
that it was important for the library 
to take security precautions, but that 
the camera and monitors weren’t 
necessarily the best solution. 

“Tf a kid is going to steal a book 
they are out the door before you can 
get to them anyway,” Nicastro said. 







Hunger Garden 
benefits food shelf 


By Caroline Cohan 
Staff Writer 


Students are fighting hunger right 
on St. Michael’s campus. For three 
years now the college’s hunger gar- 
den has been providing vegetables 
for Burlington area residents. 

In the summer of 1988, Fr. Tom 
Hoar recommended St. Michael’s 
College donate some of its land to 
grow crops for the local people who 
are in need of food. Since 1989, 
there have been two Hunger Gar- 
dens, under the supervision of Fr. 
John Stankiewicz: the Observatory 
Garden and St. Joseph’s Garden. 

Last year the two gardens com- 
bined harvested 6,000 pounds of 
ftesh produce and each year that 
amount increased by about 500 
pounds. All of the produce har- 
vested, such as tomatoes, potatoes, 
peppers, winter squash and string 
beans, go directly to the Chittenden 
Food Shelf located on North 
Winooski Avenue. 

“The beauty of it is to know the 
extent of the help we’re giving to 
the food shelf,” Stankiewicz said. 

The results reaped from the hard 
work is the driving force behind the 
volunteers. Senior Todd Hill said, 
“(The best part is) being able to see 
where all the hard work goes-and 


how appreciative the people at the © 


food shelf are.” « 


The people at the food shelf are 
not the only ones who appreciate 
the food. The garden has been vis- 
ited by woodchucks who have been 
eating the vegetables. “It’s a ban- 
quet for the varmints,” Stankiewicz 
said. 

However, for the past few years 
they put a plastic enclosure around 
all the plants, except the potatoes, to 
discourage the woodchucks from 
making their visits to the gardens. 

Students volunteer through the 
M.O.V.E. office to help keep the 
gardens prospering. 

“Tt’s a great example of the St. 
Michael’s community effort,” and 
“Tt’s a great way to get people to- 
getherand make friends,” said Neila 
Anderson, the coordinator of 
M.O.V.E. 

Anderson said the garden raises 
student awareness of the needs of 
the people of Burlington area. 

Besides the students, faculty and 
staff members of the college, pa- 
rishioners of St. Michael’s, local - 
business people, and “even some’ 
good neighbors,” as Stankiewicz 
calls them, all donate some of their 
time to the Hunger Gardens. 

People also donate plants and 
money while local stores, such as_ 
Agway give Stankiewicz adiscount | 
on certain items. These donations 
double the amount of the money , 
that he gets from Campus Ministry. 
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“Tt’s just a blur on the screen.” 
Sensors at the library exits have 
been used for 15 to 18 years to 
protect against book theft. When a 
book is checked out at the circula- 
tion desk it is desensored. If a stu- 
dent tries to leave with a book that 
has not been checked out, radio fre- 
quencies detect itand abell will ring 
and the gate will lock preventing the 
student from leaving the library. 
In the old library fake cameras 
and camera boxes were used to de- 
ter thieves from stealing computers 
andother valuable equipment. With 
the abundance of new equipment 


that the library hasrequired McAteer 
feels it is important that the library — 
take more precautions. He said he is — 
not necessarily concerned about 
problems with the St. Michael’s. 
Community, but rather from people 
outside the college. 

To some the television screen at 
the circulation desk raises questions 
and concerns about who is being 
monitored and where. Others as- 
sume that it is yet another piece of 
unnecessary equipment. Still there 
are some that seem to pass on by 


- without even taking note. “What 


monitors?,” asked Jen Elling. 
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Goulash style highlights musician 


& By Benjamin Ardito 

; Staff Writer 

__ When senior Matt Shippee used 
to play air guitar to AC/DC and 
other heavy metal artists of the ‘70's, 
he never pictured himself as anyone 
but himself. 


A unique and self-taught guitar 


player, Shippee brings an innova- 
tive sound to music with a “gou- 
lash” of styles. Remnants of Bob 
Dylan, Crosby, Stills and Nash, jazz, 
blue grass, and his own innovations, 
compile his mostly accoustic jam. 

“T try not to copy anyone,” 
Shippee said of his style. “My mu- 
sic is something that comes from 
me, a reflection of me.” 

One of his songs “L.A. Mad- 
ness,” asong about the Los Angeles 
riots, exemplifies this originality and 
voice of Shippee. Shippee, who 
played Friday night at the St. 
Michael’s Coffee House in Alliot 
Hall, has been playing guitar for six 
years beginning in his sophomore 
year in high school. 

“I remember sitting in history 
class listening to a Vietnam Vet 
talking about his experiences in the 


Self-taught guitarist Matt Shippee 


war, playing CSN & Y’s “Ohio, “ 
said Shippee. “I knew then that was 
the rain of music I wanted to go in, 
it really pumped me up.” 

Shippee said he really did not 
have much direction in music, other 
than that his parents were both mu- 
sicians. 

“The generations on my father’s 
side always get together and play 
country blue-grass. No one is really 
good, they just play for fun. It’s 


Sea 
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” 


great. 

Today his performances include 
some of his 75 originals and many 
famous covers, which vary from 
show to show. But Shippee remem- 
bers his first performance as being a 
nightmare. 

“It was highschool graduation,” 
said Shippee. “It was at church, the 
graduation mass. I played “Teach 
Your Children.” I was scared sh— 


EXTENDED 


Shippee likes to play solo mostly 
because of the opportunities to be 
spontaneous. 

“Playing by myself allows me to 
be spontaneous in my playing,” he 
said. “I have not found anyone I can 
do that with yet. I’d love to. It takes 
a lot of discipline for spontaneous 
creativity that is the kind of band I 
envision.” 

Shippee looks forward to getting 
out of school to concentrate on his 
music and move on. To him music 
is not simply a hobby. He is an 
Ethnographic Music and Journal- 
ism major, a self-designed major. 

“IT want to pursue music,” he 
said. “Id like to use the influences 
from my school learning and use it 
to break out of the “rehashing” of 
old stuff that is so common.” 

“T want to explore old influences 
putinto pop music that haven’t been 
done yet. I don’t want to be doing it 
unless it has more depth.” 

The next time you can catch 
Shippee play will be at UVM’s 
“Cheers” in Billings Hall, Friday, at 
9 p.m. Oct. 23. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
EXPERIENCES 


JUST DO IT!!! 


Do you like CHALLENGES and NEW EXPERIENCES? 

Try a MOVE sponsored SPRING BREAK or SUMMER BREAK 
Trip! Learn more about social problems, 

meet new people, benefit others, and have fun 
all at the same time. Join us, this year, in: 


Hartford, CT 


Covenant House, NYC 
Hope House, NY 
CCNV, Washington, D.C. Selma, Alabama 
Caracas, Venezuela 


Lynn, MA 
Appalachia, KY 
Immokalee, Fla. 


ORIENTATION/INFORMATIONAL SESSIONS will be 
held on Wednesday, October 14th and Thursday, October 15th 


at 6:00 pm in the Upper Room of the Chapel. Appli- 


cations will be available in the MOVE Office on 


October 8th. All applications are due into the MOVE 
Office by Friday, October 30th. 








Vermont is 
no stranger 
to homeless 





By Dan Tuohy 
Features Editor 


The Green Mountain State is no 
stranger to social problems. 

Vermontis identified as the fifth 
worst state for housing affordability 
based on wage opportunities and 
the cost of living. An estimated one 
in every 30 Vermonters is home- 
less. 

As shocking as this figure ap- 
pears, itis a low estimate. Homeless 
Vermonters are mostly migrating 
workers and folks who can not stay 
in an area for any length of time to 
grant residency. With these people 
traveling about the state seeking 
adequate shelter, the number of 
homeless is far greater. 

In the past eight years federal 
support for low income housing 
programs has dwindled 77 percent. 
But government mortgage tax-ex- 
emptions for upper income 
homeowners continues to grow. It 
doesn’t make sense. 

These hard facts are brutal. Asa 
community it is logical to corner a 
particular social problem and beat 
the hell out of it. To alleviate hous- 
ing problems, and help our home- 
less, the best solution is community 
spirit and unity. 

A neighborhood scenario... 

Newspaper mummied_ bodies 
adom park benches. A neighbor 
passes you on the sidewalk pushing 
an IGA shopping cart full of recy- 
Clable cans and bottles. He passes 
with wool-hatted head down cast, 
and red, weary eyes too, as if look- 
ing for something dropped or lost. 
You are a good-hearted neighbor, 
so look away. That neighbor push- 
ing the shopping cart doesn’t want 
sympathy anyway, you tell your- 
self. Y ou feel relieved thinking this. 

Walking off down the street your 
attention is arrested by the peaceful 
landscape, nice carscrusing the strip, 
and the little girl in her pink skirt 
and black shiny shoes pushing her 
baby brother in a doll carriage. 

These are tough times, and even 
tougher alone. Relief and benefits 
will come if people work together 
for a common interest. We are all 
part of society, this so-called na- 
tional community. 

Together is the only method of 
fighting poor social health. The state 
of society worsens; the fate of the 
homeless remains cloudy. 

And you must turn and face your 
neighbor as he turns back around 
calling his little daughter in her pink 
skirt and black shiny shoes. The 
same little girl pushing her baby 
brother in a doll carriage. Youknow 
the one. 
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Sophomore Erik Steverman catches some Z's, keeping a campus tree company. Cat naps are definitely a popular 


leisure-sport. 
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Garfield syndrome afflicts students 


By Janelle Beaulieu 
Staff Writer 

There are different ways tocatch 
40 winks, whether sleep is consid- 
ered a hot commodity or not. 

Senior Matt Salamone is some- 
one whois like a vampire: He stays 
up all night and sleeps during the 
day. Because of this, he has been 
accused of having strange sleeping 
habits and sleeping all the time. 

“Actually, I justdoalotof things 
at night,” he said. “I go to bedaround 
3 a.m. and get up around 9 for my 
first class. I almost always take a 
nap during the middle of the day, 
and sometimesearly in the evening.” 

A situation such as Salamone’s 
may not be that unusual, Dr. Jeffrey 
Adams of St. Michael's Psychology 
Department, said. As long as a per- 
son gets enough of the right type of 
sleep, he or she will feel fine. 

“Not everyone sleeps the same 
amount of time,” he said. “On the 
average, a person needs between 7 
1/2 to 8 hours of sleep, but certain 
people only need 4 hours.” 

There are five cycles a person 





goes through in a night of slcep, 
Adams said. The first two occur 
when a person first falls asleep. The 
third and fourth are the deepest 
stages of sleep. 

Adams said the most important 
stage of sleep is the fifth stage, or 
the Rapid Eye Movement (R.E.M.) 
stage, in which a person will appear 


to be asleep but will have brain 


activity indicating that he or she is 
wide awake. 

“This is the stage where ean 
take place,” Adams said. “For some 
reason, we seem to need this stage 
the most.” 

Sophomore Tricia Eastman has 
run the gamut when it comes to 
sleeping problems. Last year, she 
experienced a three-week period of 


_insomnia. Last summer, she slept 


for up to 14 hours a day. 
“T nap all the time night now,” 
she said. “I even fall lasleep | on in my 





Sonia Kiszka, the ead of Health 
Services, said sleep problems are 
due to physical reasons. In the case 
of insomnia, when people cannot 


INSTITUTE FOR STUDY ABROAD 


BUTLER 


M5 Nice 
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UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES IN 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AUSTRALIA 
IRELAND 
NEW ZEALAND 


Fully integrated study at British, Irish, 
New Zealand and Australian universities 


FALL OR SPRING SEMESTER * FULL YEAR 
INSTEP * SUMMER PROGRAM *¢ INTERNSHIPS 


Study Abroad Information Session 





Representative: 
Date: 
Location: 


Carolyn Watson 
Friv’ Ocian23 
5:00 p.m. 
Alliot 


Hall 


For further information please contact: Your Study Abroad Office on campus 
or the Institute for Study Abroad, Butler University, 4600 Sunset Avenue. 
Indianapolis, IN 46208, Tel: 317/283-9336 or 1/800-368-6852 Ext. 9336. 
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sleep, stress is the leading factor. 

“Thinking about all of your 
problems or what you have to do 
will keep you up at night,” she said. 

In addition, poor diet or habits 
can keep people awake. “You have 
to avoid drinking or eating caffcine 
before going to bed,” Kiszka said. 
“Alcohol can also impair sleep. It 
may make you pass out, but you will 
not be getting quality sleep because 
it depresses your system.” 

“If you avoid sleeping while 


you're sick, you’ re setting yourself. 


up for something even worse, like 
mono,” she said. “Your whole body 
will just shut down.” 

Kiszka said there were many 
ways to help people fall asleep. She 
suggested avoiding heavy meals at 
least three hours before bedtime, 
and playing soft music. 

“The old wives’ tale about hav- 
ing a cup of warm milk is actually 
true,” she added» “The enaymes, in 
milk help people getto sleep.” 

Above all, people must not 
overextend themselves by trying to 
do too much, Kiszka said. She said 
naps can help keep students awake 


' for studying and highly suggests 


them. 

“You just have to get enough 
sleep to suit your own needs,” she 
said. “Pick what helps you.” 


Insomniac TV tips 


By C. Jon Bernard 
Staff Writer 


Watching late night TV is an 
exercise requiring little more than 
at least one eye and less than half of 
your attention. Here’s amap to guide 
you down the tired roads of post 
primetime static. 

The old standby, “Late Night 
With David Letterman:” 

The set up: arrogant host with 
bad hair and an attitude. Sidekick 
with no hair and an organ. Various 
things are dropped from high places, 
all the guests and the bald guy get 
made fun of, and one joke is killed 
by violent repetition throughout the 
show. In fact, the show itself used to 
be funny but has been killed by 
dragging it on for too long. The best 
night to watch is Monday when they 
show reruns. 


CBS is offering a cluster of 


shows called “CrimeTime after 
PrimeTime.” The shows run Mon- 
day through Friday opposite Jay 
Leno’s show. Despite all the nasty 
comments I may make about the 
shows, they serve their purpose; I 
have yet to watch Leno. 
“Sweating Bullets.” Setup: a 
private security foundation is estab- 
lished, run by some suave suit and 
tie guy with a foreign accent. The 
two agents are women; one is Af- 
rican-American. A politically cor- 
rect premise, but interesting trivia 
bit: in Europe, the show is run with 
fifteen minutes of footage not seen 


- in America because of regulations 


against nudity. Just another sexist 
window hiding behindP.C. curtains. 
“Silk Stalkings.” Setup: two 
young, good looking cops (onemale, 
one female), whose beat is a Cali- 
fornia beach scene. Lots of bathing 
suit shots, and this show doesn’t 
even try for subtlety. For some un- 
explained reason, the two cops call 
each other “Sammy,” though their 
names are Chris and Rita. Rita lives 
ina lavish condo that no honest cop 








Will your company grow as fast as you do? 


Almost every company's recruiting ad promises you rapid growth. But before 
making any decisions, ask them how fast they're growing. After all, you're going to have 
trouble moving up if your company isn't. 

Over the last five years, while economic conditions have stalled many organiza- 
tions, Andersen Consulting grew on the average of 
20% per year. 

Compare that figure to any other firm you're con- 
sidering. It could be the difference between getting 
ahead. And banging your head. 


(©) 1992 Andersen Consulting. An equal opportunity employer 










All Majors: We will be interviewing for Careers in Management Information Systems 
Consulting at the Senior's Boston Career trip on January 7, 1993. See Career Services 
about submitting resumes and aplications for pre-screening by October 30, 1992. 


AANDERSEN 
CONSULTING 


ARTHUR ANDERSEN & CO., S.C. 





could afford, much less a cop so 
young. The best part of this show 
aré the surfing scenes. 

“Dark Justice.” Setup: a young 
judge who wears a leather jacket 
and rides a big motorcycle goes 
around extracting vigilante justice 
from shady characters with the help 
of his mercenary friends. The lead 
role had been played by at least two 
different actors already, neither of 
whom can act. 

“Forever Knight.” Setup: a 
really, really old vampire wants to 
become a mortal. He is also a cop. 
This show was originally run as a 
pilot two years ago with Rick 
Springfield as the lead, Nick Knight. 
It bombed, so the producers got a | 
new actor and tried again. It is the 
only CrimeTime show that has 
somewhat of a purpose besides sell- 
ing sex, and is almost enjoyable, if 
you like bloodsucking cops. It is 
kind of a “T.J. Hooker meets 
Dracula,” but worth watching if you — 
can’tsleep. It’s definitely not worth 
staying awake for, though. | 

The third network is the best 
latenight channel. It runs half-hour 
long paid commercials. The acting _ 
is just as bad, but there are no false _ 
pretenses here. At least they are 
selling something besides sex. 

It’s almost fun to watch your 
favorite stars pushing products. My” 4, 
favorite is the hair product one with : : 
Cher and Ted Danson. Nobody — 
seems to care that he’s wearing a 
hair piece. The RonCo (the people 
who brought you Mr. Microphone) — 















tenth the price you'd pay for a Slin m | | 
Jim, It always makes me hungry. 4 


tainmentis to tune in toanonexistant — 
UHF channel and watch the static _ 
for awhile. You can make up your — 
own plot, and there are no commer- _ 
cials. ‘gs 





Helmet: “Unsung” 
From the Interscope release 
“Meantime”, (C) 1992 


The New York band Helmet 
is theresultof whathappens when 
you take Seattle “grunge rock” 
sound and commercialize it to the 
brink of redundancy. 

In addition to having a stupid 
name, dismal lyrics, and repeti- 
tive lead guitar — all characteris- 
tics of the ‘Seattle sound,” Helmet 
adds an arrogance which even 
outshines that of the egomaniac 
members of the Red Hot Chili 
Peppers. 

Even the most cursory listen 
to Helmet’s debut single “Un- 
sung” reveals they have no right 
to their arrogance. 


Band will play their hippie-rock 
at Burlington's K.D. Churchills 


By Dan Tuohy 
Features Editor 


Blue Rodeo “lost together” 
Origin: Canada. Atlantic Re- 
cording 1992. 


A'melange of rock and country 
‘thusic best describes Blue Rodeo. 
This blender le music accounts 
‘for tee Canddign Baad d’s early suc- 
cess ‘with “lost together. E 

With this fourth album, Blue 
Rodeo shatter any music guidelines 
of the past. They are a bit of a 
country group, as their name implies, 
but their dynamic tunes range from 
country to rock--rock to jazz. 

Concrete talent allows Blue Ro- 
deo to play different strings to di- 
verse audiences. “Lost together” in- 
cludes depressing ballads and 
heavier, true rock music which have 
honest sounds and sincere lyrics. 

"Restless" will satisfy hard 
rockers for its metal hardness. Lyr- 
ics like"You were so poised/ like 
some matador raising his steel," are 
refreshing because they are differ- 
ent from the rest of the album. 

The fact that Blue Rodeo lyrics 
are actually distinguishable makes 
them unique in the ’90s era of bab- 


———-- 
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bling, incoherent vocals. 

But while Blue Rodeo carves 
their name in the music scene, they 
have not always been considered so 
original, Blue Rodeo is often com- 
pared to the already famous Cana- 
dian group, The Band. Their fresh 
sound is surprisingly a bit like the 
Doors. Vocals, as good as they are, 
sound like Bob Dylan when. he was 


‘a ‘victim of of puberty. 


Blue Rodeo’s rae include 
Canadian multi-platinum awards 
and the Juno Award for best group. 
You might recognize them as the 
back up band from Mery] Streep’s 
film “Postcards From The Edge.” 

They are a balanced group. 
Keyboard, drums and guitar are well 
paced. “Where Are You Now,” the 
tenth track, best shows Blue Rodeo 
stye and wit: “So where are you 
now/ I thought I was going crazy/ 
but now it just makes me laugh/I’m 
talking to the TV/ and the TV is 
talking back.” 

Blue Rodeo entertains with their 
experience with the ups and downs 
of daily life. Beyondargument, Blue 
Rodeo are convincing that we arc 
all “lost together.” 

Maybe so, but this latest album 
ranks a six on a scale of 10. 


Mobila® 


Mobile 
42 Park Street 
(Across from 
















It’s not so much that the song is 
terrible, (it is, by the way) but its 
unoriginality which leads to its fail- 
ure. The three-chord lead guitar by 
Peter Mengede is reminiscent of a 
lowest common denominator imi- 
tation of the Ramones, while Page 
Hamilton’s vocals area direct Xerox 
of Ozzy Osbourne. 

Also, the overall arrangement of 
“Unsung” is a failed attempt at mid- 
‘70s punk. 

Helmet is so completely out of 
touch with the punk scene that it is 
impossible for them to duplicate the 
sound. The song has a punk tempo, 
but little of punk’s energy and emo- 
tion, the ingredients which made 
the music so revolutionary, and 
paved the way for today’s alterna- 
tive sound. 

It’s obvious that Helmet doesn’t 
care about the words they are sing- 
ing. Instead, they’re only interested 


Blue Rodeo, appearing at K.D. 
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Rockers cash 1n on Seattle Sound 


in writing music that will cash in on 
today’s latest trend. 

Asif the music wasn’t enough to 
make the listener desperately flail 
for the EJECT button, we get to deal 
with lyrics that can only be de- 
scribed as ludicrous. 

Verses such as “To die unsung 
would really bring you down/ Al- 
though wet eyes would never suit 
you/ Walk through archetypal sui- 
cide/ Die young is far too boring 
these days” are intended to make 
naive college students say “Gosh, 
how deep." 

Listeners who use their brains 
will simply laugh at the foolish sim- 
plicity with which Hamilton de- 
scribes a complex issue as suicide. 

However, these dismal lyrics 
also highlight how woefully 
unoriginal this band is, as the theme 
of social alienation has been cov- 
ered by virtually every alternative 





hurchill’s on Oct. 22 wit dynamic tunes and hones lyrics. 


“*,..these dismal lyrics also 


highlight how woefully 
unoriginal this band is,” 


“Rob Kennedy 


band from The Smiths onward. 

There is one couplet in “Un- 
sung” that is worth hearing, if 
only for its unintended irony. It 
describes any sensible listener 
who was unfortunate enough to 
have accidentally punched up 
“Unsung” on the car radio. “I 
thought nothing is right/ I turned 
it off.” 

Couldn’t have said it better 
myself! 


ATLANTIC PHOTO 





Happy-go-lucky effect kills "Mr. Baseball" 


By Michelle Shumsky 
Staff Writer 

Even if you are not into baseball, 
you might appreciate the “Mr. 
Baseball,” starring Tom Selleck. 
Although it is only occasionally 
funny, the differnces between the 
American and the Japanese inter- 
pretation of baseball etiquette makes 
it entertaining. 

* You’ lllove this movie even more 
if sappy, cliche romances involving 
hairy wet kisses with Tom Selleck 
are a turn-on. 

Maybe because I found it hard to 
visualize Selleck in any other role 
than Magnum P.I., I thought his 
performance as Jack Eliot was me- 
diocre, if not lame. The frequent 
immature outbursts of Selleck’s 
character reminded me of his latter 
role, minus the Hawaiian shirt. 
Selleck plays a cocky New York 
Yankees player, who is sent to play 
for a Japanese baseball team, after 
his position gets replaced by a 
rookie. 


Although the movie focuses on 
Eliot’s attempt to play like the Japa- 
nese, it is only typical that the re- 
verse happens. Instead, Japanese 
baseball becomes Americanized, 
with the anal retentive coach even- 
tually given in to rowdy team spirit, 
peanut-spitting in the dug-out and 
spirited pranks. Even if Selleck be- 
comes a successful player for his 
Japanese team it’s just too bad the 
movie was not as successful. 

Although my “baseball illit- 
eracy” did not prevent me from un- 
derstanding the movie, I thought the 
cultural clashes compensated for 
Selleck’s poor performance. One of 
the conflicts centers around Eliot’s 
adjustment to playing for the Japa- 
nese baseball team, the Dragons. 

Taking his shoes off before en- 
tering the locker room, refraining 
from spitting on the field, settling 
for ties and dealing with a strenuous 
workout, all contribute to Eliot’s 
unwillingness to assimilate. How- 
ever, Eliot’s attitude is modified 


with the guidance of Mac ‘Ham- 
mer’ Dubois, the only black player 
on the team and Hiroko, the coach’s 
daughter, with whom he also scores 
home-runs. 

Ironically, for supposedly being 
a comedy, there were few humor- 
ous scenes. But when Eliot walked 
into the showers and saw all the 
guys sitting on foot stools washing 
themselves, I could not stop laugh- 
ing. 

The first day of training has Eliot 
taking on that Magnum whiney tone 
when he says ““We’re not athletes, 
we’re baseball players.” 

Another scene that had to be the 
funniest moment in the movie was 
listening to Eliot suck up a bow! of 
noodles... okay... so you have to see 
it to appreciate the humor. 


Overall, I might have liked the _ 


movie more if Kevin Costner had 
played Jack Eliot and if the-ending 
did not have that Walt Disney happy- 
go-lucky affect. 
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Massively Parallel 
Supercomputing: the Connec- 
tion Machine - Daniel Hillis (its 
inventor) 
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Conversion and a Call to Ministry” 
- Upper Room of Chapel 


8 p.m. Senior Class 
meeting FREE FOOD. Rathskel- 
ler. Agenda: fundraising, senior 
week, senior semi-formal, class gift. 


OCTOBER 21-27 EVENTS 


Author and Radio Commentator 
Will Curtis, appearing at 7 p.m. 
Chassman & Bem Booksellers. 


OCTOBER 25 





Burlington Womens 
Council, Free self defense/rape 
awareness classes. Sexual pre- 
vention program (1 in 3 women 
will be sexually assaulted in her 
lifetime) 


UVM Lane Series presents pia- 
nist Alan Feinberg. 8 p.m. at 
UVM Recital Hall, Redstone 
Campus. $12.50 general admis- 
sion. Info: 656-4455 or 656-3085 


OCTOBER 22 


12:15-1:30 p.m. Food 
For Thought - (a faculty-staff 
enrichment program) presented 
by Campus Ministry. Carlos 
Lopez of El Salvador “A Story of 
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OCTOBER 23 


12 p.m. Student Resource Center 
Workshop. 

Reggae Superstar Jimmy Cliff 
appears at Burlington Memorial 
Auditorium at 8 p.m.. $18.50 gen- 
eral admission, $21 day of, more 
info: 864-1545 


OCTOBER 24 


Admissions Open House 


Curt Cloninger -One man the- 
atre of Drama/Humor Straight to 
the Heart at Jericho Road Covenant 
Community Church, Rt 15. Admis- 
sion free. Info: 879-4313 







Coffee House entertainer Tim Jennings spinning a yarn. Jennings will 






appear in Alliot Hall Oct. 27. 


Curt Cloninger - Straight to the 
Heart at Jericho Road Covenant 
Community Church, Rt 15, at 10 
a.m. Info: 879-4313 


Mandy Patinkin in concert with 
Paul Ford on piano. Flynn Theatre 
at 7 p.m. 


OCTOBER 26 


3:30 p.m. Multiculture Commit- 
tee 


6:30 p.m. Student Resource Cen- 
ter Workshop. 


OCTOBER 27 


p.m. St. Michael’s Student Asso- 
ciation Meeting 


7:30 p.m. “A Geography of Envi- 
ronmentalism: Public Opinion 
and Policy in the Lake Champlain 
Basin” By Bryan Higgins, SUNY- 
Plattsburgh & Richard Kujawa, St. 
Michael’s College. Memorial 
Lounge, Waterman Building UVM. 


St. Michael’s Coffee House pre- 
sents Tim Jennings for Halloween 
Special: Scary Tales and Music for 
an October’s night. 


Burlington Womens Council, Free 
self defense/rape awareness 
classes. Northgate Apartments 250 
Main st. 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. 





Reggae Superstar Jimmy Cliff appearing at Burlington 
Memorial Auditorium Oct. 23 at 8 p.m. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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Sophomore T-shirt contest. Win- 
ner takes Free T-shirt & $20. Send 
Entries to Jeff Lougee Box 2818. 


Gay, lesbian, bisexual support 


group meets regularly on campus... 


Contact Dave, Linda, or Jyoti in the 
Student Resource Center for more 
information. 


Defender weekly meetings ever 
Monday at 7 p.m., Alliot second floo 
Defender phone: 654-2421. 








Defender Advertising meeting 
Monday's at 7 p.m. in Alliot. 








The big question: 


Photographed and compiled by Jen Pitz 


who is the best candidate for president? Why? 
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* statistics as of Oct. 15 


RECORDS 


: WINS LOSSES_ TIES 
MEN'S SOCCER 













By Sarah Goodrich 
Graduate Assistant to 
Intramurals 
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| 5 7 0 *The intramural softball | 

1 : rants: a Senior Secretary Matthew 
WOMEN'S SOCCER 6 | 1 ended Oct. 4 with the Diamond Bresette led the St. Michael's rugby 
BASEBALL 4 0 0 Dusters defeating the Dream Team club by scoring the second try of the 
9-3. The Dusters scored three runs game for the Purple Knights in their 
FIELD HOCKEY 7 3 0 in the third inning, putting them on 31-0 trouncing of North Adams 
VOLLEYBALL 6 9 0 a) 4-0 haar retin a State. Bresette has scored three tries 

cam Came wi O runs in the on the season and has bee: = 

TENNIS 6 5 0 fourth and added another in the nites 





LEADING SCORERS 


GOALS ASSISTS POINTS 


















fifth to cut the margin to 4-3. But 
the Dusters were too much as the 
game slippedaway from the Dream 
Team when senior Steve Flynn 


nized by his teammates as being a 
hard worker on both ends of the 
field. The St. Michael's ruggers are 
currently 5-0 on the season and have 


outscored thei 

MEN'S SOCCER launched a two-run homerun in the ame aeior of. 141-18, oa 

David Antonioli 9 5 23 seventh to ice the victory for the 
_ Jeff Winterton 6 3 15 Dusters. 

om The playoffs for the intramu- 
~ WOMEN'S SOCCER ral volleyball will get under way 
Oct. 28. After a week layoff, the 
Nicole Cremo 10 fe 24 top teams as of Oct. 7 are: Bump- 
Rachel Hatch 7 2 16 ing Airs 11-1; Communication 
FIELD HOCKEY Breakdown 11-1; The "S" Team 

ReendySpillan 12 0 12 ae ae canara aie ue tennis team, advanced © the semi- 

ogre 5 6 1 Pesca Merchants 32s finals (for #1 singles) of the NE-10 


Marsha Spellacy 


GOALIES 


GOALS AGAINST SAVE 


*Sign-ups for the Tour de 
Knight bike race are still continu- 
ing. The race takes place in the 
weightroom on the stationary bikes. 
The “mock race” will tour parts of 












Tennis Tournament this past 
weekend by defeating a player from 
Bryant College 4-6, 6-0, 6-1 in the 
first round, only to lose a heart- 





AVERAGE PCT: Vermont, New Hampshire, peices in Sone: to = 
MEN'S SOCCER 2 = _| Massachusettes,and Maineandthe ; percents 0 “8 nie 
ead ae oo Reeth eat i rae the Lady Knights toa 6-5 record by 
WOMEN'S SOCCER (they can take all semester if they posting a7-4 individual record at#1 
Jennifer Kay 2.05 857 and keep track of their singles. 
FIELD HOCKEY We Ah compiled by Derek Dionne 
Jennifer England 1.59 849 Sis-up room 131 Ross. 
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SMC Student A: $s0c ation, 













In Concert 
November 19th at 8 





Tickets not sold at the door 
No beverages. no food, no drugs! 
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Ruggers dismantle North Adams, 31-0; 
AEG undefeated dream-season 





PHOTO BY DEREK DIONNE 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING?: Junior John Boutin rips down a North Adams State player as senior Chris 
| Hartigan watches. The ruggers battered North Adams, 31-0. 


By Brian Kelly 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s rugby club 
continued their rampage through the 
division III ranks on Saturday with 
a 31-0 trouncing of North Adams 
State. The win wrapped up the con- 
ference title for the undefeated squad 
and assured it a bid to the New 
England Rugby Football Union di- 
vision III tournament on Nov. 7. 

The match was typical of the St. 
Michael’s season so far. 

Through five games the ruggers 
have had three shutouts and have 
scored 141 points while only allow- 
ing 18. 

Senior John DeSarbo scored the 
only try of the first half for St. 
Michael’s. After the St. Michael’s 
scrum drove North Adams over the 
goal line, DeSarbo pounced on the 
ball for an early 5-0 lead. 

Near the end of the firt half, a 
North Adams player was ejected for 
kicking St. Michael’s junior Sean 





“This is not the time to 
become cocky. We have to 
concentrate on getting the job 
done.” 


¢ junior rugby player 
Matt Gominiak 





Hines. As a result, North Adams 
was forced to play a man down for 
the rest of the game. 

St. Michael’s took advantage of 
North Adams’ handicap and scored 
four tries in the second half. 

Senior Matt Bresette made it 12- 
0 when he picked the ball up after a 
tuck at the five meter line and car- 
ried it over the goal line. 

Sophomore Brian Becker scored 
his first try of the season when he 


ran the ball to the weak side after a’ 


linout near the goal line. Becker’s 
try gave St. Michael’sa 19-O advan- 
tage. 

Hines was next on the second 


half scoring frenzy. Hines ran to the 
left sideline and muscled through 
two defenders to get to the goal line 
where his outstretched arm barely 
got the ball over for a 24-0 lead. . 

Senior wing foreward Jeff 
Vincent also took the physical ap- 
proach to the goal line by bowling 
over two defenders. Vincent’s try 
ended the scoring at 31. 

“It’s the fastest paced rugby 
we've ever played,” Bresette said. 
“The whole team isreally starting to 
come together and our record cer- 
tainly shows it.” 

“We’ve had great leadership 
from our captains,” junior Matt 
Gominiak said. “They got us in 
shape and helped.us set our goals for 
the season. This is not the time to 
become cocky, we have to concen- 
trate on getting the job done.” 

St. Michael’s will travel to 
Worcester, M.A. Saturday to put its 
unbeaten record on the line against 
Clark University. 














; *EARN EXTRA INCOME* 

| Earn $200-$500 weekly mailing 
travel brouchures. For information, 
_ send a stamped, addressed 

| envelope to: Travel Inc., P.O. Box 
| 2530, Miami, FL 33161 





| $$$$, FREE TRAVEL AND RESUME 
EXPERIENCE! 


| Individuals and student organizations 
wanted to promote SPRING BREAK. 
Call the nation's leader, Inter-Campus 
Programs. 1-800-327-6013 


Soe 


ONION RIVER CLIPPERS 


7 West Canal Street, Winooski, VT 05404 
655-3373 


Distributor of quality hair products by: 


Nexxus -- Paul Mitchell -- Biolage -- Redken 
Sold at 50 - 60% below salon prices 


Best flat tops in town!! 





White House athletics 


By Derek Dionne 
Sports Editor 


Sports fanatics are in the midst of the most exciting few weeks in 
professional sports. The baseball season has reached its culmination with 
the two best teams meeting in the World Series; the football season has 
hit mid-stride; the hockey season has begun, ushering in a new generation 
of glittering stars including the brightest of them all, Eric Lindros of 
Philadelphia; and the basketball season is only a fetus, soon to reach a 
full-grown adult...But no one seems to care. 

Everyone, from hippies to barbers, from arsonists to ‘fireman from 
bartenders to alcohol counselorsare all engulfed in the political blasphemy 
called the 1992 presidential campaign. Now, most people will attestthat 
sports and politics don’t mix. But in some circumstances, sports and 
politics can mesh like a peanut-butter and jelly sandwich. — 

The purpose of this editorial is to make the ultimate peanut-butter and 
jelly sandwich by taking the three presidential candidates, and their] — 
respective companions, and match them up with the sport they are most} 
suitable to play, based on media critisms of their characters and campaing 
formats. If they all took a vacation from their campaigns, these are the 
sports they should most likely pursue. 

GEORGE BUSH: President Bush should enter himself intoa fishing | 
competition. Fishing, like Bush, is sluggish and boring, like watching 
grass grow in Antartica. Bush continuously casts out into the deep blue 
sea of fish (the American public) but no one seems to bite on what he is 
saying. His fishing lures include attacks on Clinton’s character and 


economic tactics, but when he reels in the line, he finds nothing but} _ 


seaweed. The sun is setting on Bush and the boat is ready to dock inthe | — 
nearest harbor...You better change your bait real soon George, because | 
the only thing you’ve been bringing home is a few minnows. P 

BILL CLINTON: Governor Clinton should take up professional P 
wrestling. Upon entering the ring the referee would check his tights for | — 
an illegal object he might use to hit his opponent over the head with | — 
during the bout. Clinton would tell him that he doesn’t have one, that he f 
did have one, that he had one but threw it away, that he didn’t have one | - 
but wants to get one. Basically, the referee wouldn’t know what to do but } 
would let him wrestle anyway...As the spectators, let’s just hope Bill 
isn’t hiding anything in his tights oe his agenda) that wouldsnjure) 
American poeple. at 20 ele 

ROSS PEROT: Perot should be a anaraehee runhieh ieee his: 
stature dictates that he should not play a contact sport. He wouldn’t 

0 


quit the race. After replinishing his fluids, Perot would jump back in the 
race only to come in third... You should have ran through the cramps and | 
the pain Ross and you might have enough left for a big kick at the end. 
Why did you quit in the first place anyway? 
AL GORE: As an environmentalist, Senator Gore should become a. 
golfer. He would be more in touch with the birds perching in the nearby | 
tree branches or the sqirrels chasing after the drive he hit into the woods. | 
He would rake sandtraps, replace divots and fix ball and spike marks on | - 
the greens. The maintenance crew on the golf course would love to have | 
him play on their course. But his major flaw would be that he would hit | 


around him...The depleting environment is a major hazard to our way of | _ 
life Al, and it should be top priority in global politics. But, a one man | 
wrecking crew may do more harm than good. Do not step on people (cost | — 
people millions of jobs) to ensure environmental prosperity. Your} 
environmental beliefs are noble, but we must work together to save this | _ 
place we call home. Le | 
DAN QUAYLE and JAMES STOCKDALE: These two gentle- | _ 
men would not fair well in a complex sport like football, baseball or ice | __ 
hockey, so they should become professional checker players. Their | 
battle of wits would lead to some interesting games...Dan, if you get re- | 
elected, you should watch out for what you say because the media is | 
salivating to attack another of your verbal blunders. Prove to the public 
that you are well educated - because we know you are...James, you are | 
a decorated war veteran but you lack the political experience to contend 
with the Quayles and the Gores of the world. But your candor and charm 
is a refreshing breeze in a often stagnant political forum. 
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Freshman Brian Murphy displays his hacky sack skills in front of the 
mailroom, where the “new generation” of hackers congregate each year. 








Alternative Sports 


Just hacking around... 


By Derek Dionne 
Sports Editor 


Who would have thought that 
Hacky Sack would be the wave of 
the present and future? 

At first glance, it seems like such 
asimple (even boring to some) game 
in which a group of people, old or 
young, male or female, stand around 
in a circle - with their hands in their 
pockets - kicking a bean-bag into the 
air over and over again until some- 
onemesses up. Buta more analytical 
observation often leads to involve- 
ment - then satisfaction. 

Hacky Sack is more than just a 
outlet to waste time. It offers an 
arena to meet fellow “hackers”, re- 
laxes the psyche, improves hand- 
eye coordination, and is a hell-of-a- 
lot of fun to play. 

“Tt definitely relieves stress,” 
junior hacky sack fanatic Ken Smith 
said. “‘Italso good for meeting people. 
It’s a social thing.” 

Hacky Sack hit stride in the mid- 
1980’s and it has taken off ever 
since. The original “hack” measures 
about three inches in diameter and 
consists of tiny beads inside a leather 


SMC Hall of Fame welcomes eight inductees 


By Chris Kenny 
Sports Information Director 


Membership in the St. Michael’s 
College’s Athletic Hall of Fame 
_ grew to 41 on Oct. 17, when the 






_ class of 199 
held at the Sheri 
“ington. These 
were: 
Boleslof “Bo” Birsky, Class of 
1945; The original “two-sport Bo”, 
_ Bo Birsky was a standout in both 
basketball and baseball at St. 


- Michael’s. In basketball, he led the 


team in scoring three of his four 
years and captained the team as a 
junior and senior. In baseball, he 
excelled as a pitcher and third 
_ baseman. He hit .310as a junior and 
_ 322 asa senior. 


Bob Ansheles, Class of 1946: 
Bob Ansheles would have to be 
considered one of the greatest ten- 
nis players in the history of the 
sport at St. Michael’s. Despite a 
college career disrupted by a World 
War II duty, he hadan overall singles 
record of 26-6, playing asthe team’s 
#1 seed throughout his career. He 


_ was 7-1 as a junior and a perfect 8- 


0 as a senior. 

Jerry Healy, Class of 1950: 
Healy participated in baseball and 
football as a freshman and sopho- 
more, and hockey as a freshman, 
sophomore and senior. In hockey, 
he was the Ice Knight’s starting 
goalie for those three seasons. Also, 
as a sophomore he co-founded The 
Michaelman and helped set up a 
publicity office for the college when 
he was a freshman. 


The Chocolate Chip 


Joe Pattison, Class of 1950: 
Pattison entered St. Michael’s as a 
freshman in 1941, and lettered in 
basketball and baseball in his first 
year. In Oct. 1942, Joe enlisted in the 
Marine Corps and returned in 1947 
when he stuck strictly to baseball. 
He captained the team in 1949 while 
playing third base. He was the team’s 
leading hitter in 1948 (.363) and in 
1949 (.344). 

Jim Feloney, Class of 1951: Jim 
“The Rocket” Feloney was one of 
the most prolific scorers in Ice 
Knights history. The Rocket tallied 
72 goals and 42 assists for 115 points 
in only 39 career games. His 72 
goals were just under half of the 
team’s total goal production during 
that span. 

Jim Farley, Class of 1952: Jim 
Farley was a talented guard in the 
early heyday of the Purple Knight 
basketball program. He finished his 
career with 606 points, an 11.2 per 
game average, and he was named 
all-state first team in his sophomore 
and junior campaigns. At one time, 
Jim held a St. Michael’s one-game 
scoring record of 34 points, which 
was broken later that decade. 

Kim Corey, Class of 1984: 
Corey was a standout basketball 
player for the Lady Knights. Start- 
ing with her freshman year, Corey 
averaged 15.4 points, the highest 


cover. But the more popular sack is 
a Sepa, a beaded sack that is usually 
hand-made with a softer outer shell 
than the leather sack. 

The game can be played a vari- 
ety of ways, but the most common 
way to play is for an individual to 
juggle the hacky sack at least three 
times and drill it to another hacker. 
This continues until someone can’t 
handle the pass, then they are elimi- 
nated from the round and must sit 
out until the nextroundcommences. 
The last person left is crowned the 
champion. A hacker can use any 
body part except the hands to juggle 
the hack. 

Hacky sack is played by a group 
of two or more hackers. “We prefer 
to play with five,” freshman An- 
thony Newman said. 

The most traditional way to 
juggle the sack is with the thigh and 
the side of the foot. Although, some 
hackers prefer more radical maneu- 
vers. 

“Youknow what’sthe best move 
is the Miagi Spider Bite,” freshman 
hacker Michael Dee said. “It’s a 
move by our fellow hacker named 


Miagi - that’s hisnickname for hack. 
He catches it on the back of his neck 
and foldsitand crinkles the beads...It 
looks like a spider because he got bit 
on the back of his neck by a spider 
and he catches it right where he got 
bit. Then he drops it on his foot and 
smashes it.” 

Hacking is very therapeutic, 
Smith said, and can be played in any 
state of mind. That's why many stu- 
dents take it up as a hobby, he said. 

“There’s a new generation of 
hackers at St. Michael’s every year,” 
Smith said. “They always hack in 
the same spot in front of the 
mailroom each year.” 

Hacky sacks are not exclusively 
a fad for St. Michael’s students. 
“Hacky sacks are everywhere,” 
Newton said. “People come out of 
the woodwork to play. It’s kind of a 
religion.” 

“It’s a good thing to do at all 
times,” Dee said. “It’s good to do 
before and after meals, before bed, 
before watching T.V., before play- 
ing Sega, and before and after sex. 
It’s just something to do all the 


SMC runs middle of the pack 
in Northeast-10 Conference mee 


“an 
/ y 


By Derek Dionne 
Sports Editor _ 


The St. Michael's men's and 
women's cross country teams 
competed in the Northeast-10 
Conference meet this past Sat- 
urday, with the women's team 
posting a tie for third place 
while the men's squad placed 
fifth. The meet was hosted by 
Bentley College and was held 
atFranklin Parkin Boston. The 
menrana4.85 mile course and 
the women a 2.9 mile course. 
American Intemational Col- 
lege was the only NE-10 team 
not represented in the meet. 

The results of the meet 


were: 


Team Results 


MEN 


BENTLEY - 25 
SPRINGFIELD - 76 
ST. ANSELM'S - 94 
BRYANT - 110 

ST. MICHAEL'S - 121 


WOMEN 


SPRINGFIELD - 22 
STONEHILL - 79 

ST. MICHAEL'S - 101 
BRYANT - 101 


freshman scoring average in St. 
Michael’s history. She led the team 
in scoring as a sophomore and jun- 
ior and broke the 1,000-point bar- 
rier her senior year - finishing her 
career with 1,039 points. 

Becky Bouchard, Class of 
1985: Bouchard was an exceptional 
forward and four-year starter for 
the Lady Knights basketball team. 
Bouchard currently ranks fourth on 
the colleges all-time scoring list 
and is one of only eight women to 
have broken the 1,000-point barrier. 
Shecurrently holds three individual 
records for the Lady Knights. 


Cookie Dough Sundae is 
our famous cookie dough 


Individual Results 


Male: Time: Place: | Female: Time: Place: 


Brian Tumer 26:32 4 

Jason Tumer 28:02 25 
Don Johnson 28:05 26 
Jeff McLane 28:46 37 
James Austin 29:37 46 
Brian Forrest 31:11 63 
Rob Connolly 33:27 74 
Brian Cauley 33:48 75 
Luis Pecchio 34:09 77 


ice cream topped with 
rich hot fudge, chocolate 
whipped cream, and real 


17:58 10 
18:06 13 
Susie Pothier 18:13 17 
Julie Evans 18:39 23 
Jean Finochetti 20:50 63 
Kelly Dean 21:27 72 


Beth Mullane 
Erin Smyth 


BEN& 


JERRY'S. 


SERMONT'S FINEST ¢ ICE CREAM & FROZEN YOGURT... 
159 Pearl Street 


Essex Junction 


¢ out of 78 runners * out of 83 runners 
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Women's soccer earns NE-10 playoff berth 


By Kevin Bourke 
Assistant Editor 


As the saying goes, there is good 
news and bad news. 

The good news is that the St. 
Michael’s women’s soccer team 
earned a berth in the Northeast-10 
playoffs beginning Nov. 14 by beat- 
ing American International College 
4-1 on Oct. 10. 

The bad news is that they have 
lost their two games since, includ- 
ing their most recent loss at the 
hands of Stonehill College, 2-1 on 
Oct. 17, dropping The Knights to 6- 
8 overall, 4-3 in the NE-10. 

Saturday’s 2-1 loss at Stonehill 
was especially disheartening be- 
cause the Knights hada goodchance 
of winning, Coach St. Ambroise 
“Azzie” Azagogh-Kouadio said. 
“We could have beaten them,” he 
said. “We have the same kind of 
game and they won fair and square, 
so I wasn’t upset,” 

Stonehill scored early in the first 
half, but the Knights quickly tied it 
onan impressive goal by sophomore 
forward Nicole Cremo, faking out 


PHOTO BY KEVIN PATTERSON 


BOW TO YOUR PARTNER AND DO-SI-DO: The women's soccer 
team has danced to a berth in the NE-10 playoffs, although they have lost 


their last two games. 


two defenders, Azagogh-Kouadio 
said. “Nicole’s goal was a beauty,” 





he said. “It was beautiful to see 
that.” 


Lack of scoring dooms men's soccer; 
lose to Stonehill 2-0 and drop to 5-7-0 


By Eric P. Wilbur. 
Staff Writer 


All a team needs is a good de- 
fense to be ahuge success - right? In 
some cases this is true, but only if an 
ample amount of offense is gener- 
ated as a counterpart to the defense. 
The St. Michael’s Men’s soccer 
team realized the missing ingredi- 
ent of a lack of offense on Home- 
coming Saturday as they lost to 
Northeast-10 rivals, Stonehill Col- 
lege 2-0. 

With Saturday’s loss, the Purple 
Knights dropped their overall record 
to 5-8-0, 3-4-0 in the NE-10. 

Defensively, the Purple Knights 
looked good, holding Stonehill and 
the top scorer in the conference, Jon 


The Northeast-10 Study Com- 
mittee for St. Michael's, formed 
by President Reiss to investigate 
the options of theathletic programs 
in the NE-10, has had its deadline 
for a priliminary report moved 
from a projected mid-December 
to early January date to Thursday, 
Oct. 29. The committee held an 
informational session for the fac- 
ulty on Oct. 20in the Farrell Room ° 
in St. Edmund's. 

The committee will hold a 
student informational meeting 
today in McCarthy Arts Center 
at 7:30 p.m. There will be no 
faculty, administration, or guest 
speakers at the meeting. The 
meeting is entirely suited to listen 
to student opinions and requests. 

An in depth story on the pos- 
sibility of moving to division III 
will appear in next week's issue of 
The Defender. 





Bruno, to only 2 goals. But there 
was one problem - scoring goals. 
Head coach Les Johnson is per- 
plexed at the team’s lack of scoring, 
he said. “We did everything we 


"could to win the game except score 


goals. David (Antonioli) had a post, 


and we had numerous other - 


chances.” 

“T thought we turned the corner 
really well and did everything we 
could do except finish,” Johnson 
added. “The first half I thought we 
played not as well as the second 
half, but still well enough. They had 
two shots the whole game. That was 
it. Two shots and that’s the game.” 

After playing a strong game ina 
2-0 loss earlier in the week to New 
Hampshire College, the second- 
ranked division III soccer team in 
the nation, the Purple Knights were 


confident about their chances against 
Stonehill. But as Johnson says, to 
win the game, you’ve got to put up 
the numbers. 

“That’s the bottom line,” he said, 
“we need to go out and score goals. 
One person can’t do it all.” 

Johnson said he would like to 
find the remedy for the failed of- 
fense. “We just seem to keep find- 
ing ways to lose games that we 
should win game after game,” he 
said. “I don’t know what the answer 
is at this point.” 

The fact is, if the team could 
score on a consistent basis, they 
could be a contender in the confer- 
ence. With quality young athletes, 
and multi-talented veterans, the 
Knights could tum it around in the 
second half and lay the foundation 
for a solid campaign next year. 





Unfortunately, the St. Michael’s 
defense relaxed for a minute, just 
enough time to lose the game, as 
Stonehill scored 40 seconds after 
Cremo’s goal. 

The two teams battled the rest of 
the game without scoring. “The sec- 
ond half was fairly evenly matched,” 
senior forward Joanne Wyckoff said. 
“Tt was a physical, back and forth 
game the rest of the way.” 

Goalie Jen Kay agreed. “We 
played a tough game,” she said. 
“Stonehill is physical. They took a 
2-1 lead and sat on it.” 

Besides Cremo, others who 
played well include Kay, senior 
sweeper Jen Voigt and junior stop- 
per Anastasia Cioni, Azagogh- 
Kouadio said. 

Wyckoff was particularly im- 
pressed with Cioni’s performance. 
“She played awesome,” Wyckoff 
said. “She held the defense together 
by stopping a lot of balls.” 

The Knights may get one more 
shot at Stonehill this season. “We 
can’t wait to meet them in the play- 
offs,” Azagogh-Kouadio said. “We 
would probably play them in the 





second round.” 

Although St. Michael’s has al- 
ready qualified for the playoffs, they 
don’t intend to just ride out the rest 
of the season. The Knights have an 
opportunity to strengthen their post- 


season aspirations against 
Merrimack this Saturday and 
Springfield on Oct. 29. 


“We hope we can win our next 
two league games so we can have a 
chance at a bye and play at home,” 
Wyckoff said. 

Even if they win both games, a — 
bye is not guarenteed though, be- 
cause only the top two teams are 
rewarded with a bye. The Knights — 
are presently in fourth place, Kay 
said. They were in third before 
Saturday’s loss. 

Nevertheless, the Knights are 
confident about their upcoming 
league games. “We should beat 
Merrimack,” Kay said. “Springield 
will be tough, but I think we can do 
it.” Springfield is in first place in the 
conference at 5-0. 

Voigt agreed. “We have the tal- 
ent; it’s just a matter of having the 
heart.” 


We're just watching the game 


INTERESTED SPECTATORS: K2and Chelsey, owned by Head Coach 
Les Johnson, relax during St. Michael's 2-0 defeat to Stonehill College on 
Saturday. Even the dogs are perplexed by St. Michael's lack of scoring 
punch. 





Addition for Ross Sports Center becomming a reality 


continued from page one 


purpose aerobics room, an up-to 
-date lodge weight room, the Hall of 
Fame reception room, a suspended 
running track, andexpanded coaches 
and directors office space are all 
part of the project. 

Renovations to the 19-year-old 
Ross, where the basketball teams 
will continue to play, are also 
planned. The women’s locker room 
will be expanded, both bathrooms 
enlarged, the courts sanded and re- 
finished, and greater office space 
will be constructed. 

Although the priority is for ex- 
tra-curricular activities, there is also 
aneed for varsity training and emer- 
gencies, especially because of the 
cold climate in Vermont, Markey 
said. 

“Itcost’s us an arm anda leg, for 
example, torent indoor facilities for 


the tennis team when it rains,” said 
Markey. “With this new field house 
we better service all of our pro- 


grams.” Due to bad weather, la-, 


tices will be held in the frigid North 
Gym. . 
With more than 50 percent of the 


_Students involved in sports on the 


crosse, tennis, soccer, baseball all* ‘recreational and competitive level, 


will be able to schedule practices: 
after intramurals. No more prac-: 
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“and 20 varsity teams, the necessity 
“for this building is great, said 





Markey. 

“We have to be competitive with 
other schools who provide things 
and interests for their students to go 


’ to and participate. Right now we do 


not have the variety of other pro- 
grams,” said Markey. 

As for the future of varsity teams, 
Sue Duprat, women’s basketball 
coach and assistant athletic direc- 
tor, said the new building is astep to 
improve the overall quality of the 
school’s athletic programs. 

“We will be able to train our kids 
better,” she said. “We won’t have to 
give up practice time subject to the 
environment. Athletes will have 
more opportunities to protect their 
skills.” 

“And for Recruitment, if you 
look at the schools we compete 
against, they don’t have the same 
weather problem and still have bet- 
ter facilities,” she said. 


